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“You Don’t Have to be Rich to 
RETIRE at 55 on 


‘200 A MONTH’ 


“¥'LL DRAW an income of $200 

a month for the rest of my 
life, as soon as I’m 55,”’ said a 
certain man who was discussing 
his plans for the future. 


“How can you do it on your 
salary?’ asked his friend. 


“Easy,’’ said the first man. ‘‘I’m 
buying a Retirement Income on the 
installment plan. My income of $200 
amonth begins when I’m 55, and it’s 
guaranteed for life. No depression 
can stop it. 


“What’s more, if I should drop 
out of the picture before my retire- 
ment age, my wife would get a regu- 


lar monthly income for the rest of 
her life.’ 


‘That sounds good,’’said the other, 
“but what if you're totally disabled, 
and can’t make your payments?” 


“I don’t have to worry about that 
tither. If, before I reach 55, serious 
illness or accident stops my earning 
power for six months, then—so long 
thereafter as I remain disabled—my 


installments will be paid for me, and 
I'll get a Disability Income besides.”’ 

‘Fine,’’ said the other. ‘‘Can you 
tell me how much this new Retire- 
ment Income Plan would cost me?’’ 


‘‘A few dollars a month in small 
installments. The exact amount 
depends on how old you are, 
when you want to retire, and 
the size of the income you will 
want. 
“Why don’t you write for the book 
called ‘The Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plan’? They’ Il send you 
a copy free. It tells all about how 


the plan works. " 


AN INVESTMENT THAT PAYS, 
DEPRESSION OR NO DEPRESSION 


Here’s your chance to find out how 
little it costs to retire at 55, 60, or 
65 with a monthly income of $100, 
$200, $300 or more. And the same 
low cost protects you against death 
or disability. 

A 24-page book tells all about this 
new plan. It tells how youcan provide 
money to leave your home clear of 
debt, money to send your son to col- 
lege, money for special needs. It tells 
how this plan is backed by the Phoenix 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Copyright 1933, 
P.M.L.I. Co. 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn, 


Established in 1851 


Mutual, an 81-year-old company, 
with more than $600,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. No cost. No obliga- 
tion. Send for your copy of this free 
book today. The 
coupon is for your 
convenience. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LiFE INSURANCE Co. 
828 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me hy mail, without obligation, your new book 


describing THE PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN. 
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Two of the Iron Fireman burners which 
saved Pittsburgh taxpayers $20,311 last year. 


IRON 
FIREMAN 


saves Pittsburgh 
Taxpayers 


*20,311 


in one year on fuel costs 


of just two institutions | 


@ Taxpayers of Pittsburgh lopped off $20,311, or 
82 % ofthe fuel costs atthe Tuberculosis and Muni- 
cipal Hospitals last year with Iron Fireman auto- 
matic coal firing. 

Their Iron Fireman burners operated day and 
night all year without repair expense. They held 
steam pressure steady all the time. Their stacks 
were clean and smokeless. 

Not everyone who buysan Iron Fireman can cut 
fuel costs 82%. But rare indeed is the business, 
institution or home where Iron Fireman cannot 
make a good big saving and do a better firing job. 

Ask for a free survey of your boiler or furnace 
room. Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company. 
Portland, Cleveland, Toronto. Dealers everywhere. 





Tuberculosis Hospital, where Iron 
Fireman cut yearly fuel 
$13,255. Annual savings at the 
Municipal Hospital were $7,056 


} 
nh 


costs 


Total yearly fuel cost saving wit 
Iron Fireman at the two institu- 
tions—$20, 311. 

IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 

3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Strike, Then Ask” 
Sirs: 

Your Oct. 2 issue is not too sympathetic 
of Labor in the NRA, in my opinion. I can 
fully appreciate that Labor, in the persons of 
Ryan and his fellow coal miners would logi- 
cally protect themselves in the face of the 
reputed activities of the opposing mine owners. 
Your reports of the NRA and the labor dis- 
putes do not cite enough of the activities of 
the members & petty leaders of the different 
labor organizations. Too much of the racket 
appears. Doubt as to the success of the NRA 
is more frequently spoken of in quarters not 
heard from before and most from places where 
labor is presenting difficulties. Little mention 
is made of the great number of strikes being 
called because of disputes between labor lead- 
ers, where the employer has not been informed 
of anything but of the strike itself. In the 
knit goods industry in New York City, the 
workers were called out and lost a week to date 
to learn which of two unions had jurisdiction. 
It could have been decided while the work 
was going on. The workers cannot make up 
lost time with overtime. The NRA gave Labor 
its greatest boon, but it never warned Labor’s 
leaders of their responsibilities. . . . When did 
the NRA say “Strike, then ask questions’? The 
public certainly is damned by them. 

Epw. I. SCcHAMMAN 

Brooklyn, Nw. Y. 


For news of jurisdictional strikes last 
week, see p. 10.—EbD. 








Tokyo Alarm 
Sirs: 

.. . Your account of the Premier of Japan’s 
dinner party in your issue of July 31, is ab- 
surdly incorrect. The account gives a_ lurid 
picture of nervous excitement here in Tokyo 
which we who live here do not recognize. 
“After grim days of extreme alarm . ten- 
sion relaxed sufficiently for Premier Saito to 
give a party.” But the “grim alarm” and the 
“tension” were not enough to keep the Premier 
and Viscountess Saito from coming uncon- 
cernedly to my humble home the week before 
to drink coffee and eat doughnuts with a crowd 
of guests. The dinner party you describe at 
the Premier’s official residence—where Premier 
Inukai was assassinated a year before—was 
given in honor of our Methodist Bishop and 
Mrs. Welch who are close intimate friends of 
Viscount and Viscountess Saito from old days 
in Korea. As the Welches were staying at my 
house I was included in the invitation and 
that is why I happen to know personally the 
details connected with this dinner party. While 


bell 


we were waiting to go out to dinner—a 

began to ring in the drawing room and kept 
right on ringing. Finally the Premier’s son 
stuffed his handkerchief in behind the bell to 


silence it. 
bell meant. 
bell out of 


None of us had any idea what the 

We thought it was a telephone 
order. But of course the Premier 
and his wife knew that it was the alarm bell 
installed in the official residence after the 
Inukai assassination—and as far as they knew 
it meant that another attack was being made 
upon the residence. But neither of them gave 
the least sign of alarm. If assassins had broken 
in and attacked the Saitos, I am sure we guests 
would have al! rallied to their protection as 
quickly and as naturally as though they were 









NAME_ 


our parents. That is the kind of folks they are. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Grew arrived at the 
door just as the alarm went off—and they 
saw the police rushing about. But they were 
treated with nothing but courtesy themselves 
and no “screeching” of ‘assassins’ was heard 
by them. Someone had punched the alarm bell 
by mistake thinking it was an electric light 
button—and of course the police on guard 
were at once excited and rushed about some. 
But your account of it all is absurd. 

You characterize Ambassador Grew as “a 
trifle lame and slightly deaf.’”’ We who have 
known Mr. Grew here for the year past and 
have seen him on all sorts of occasions and 
even watched him play golf have had no idea 
that he was even a trifle lame. Anyhow he js 
an A No. 1 American ambassador. Every time 
he has made a speech since he came to Japan 
we have been proud of him and proud of our 
country. 

... You should order your Tokyo corre- 
spondent to send you more correct news from 
this part of the world. In these days of delicate 
feeling between America and Japan such reports 
as this one I have criticized may do much harm.* 
To make your correspondent realize the enor- 
mity of his offense—I suggest that you dock 
his next honorarium a substantial amount and 
apply the same to extend my subscription to 
Time—so that I may go on indefinitely enjoy- 
ing your magazine—even though I cannot now 
be sure that the fascinatingly entertaining ac- 
counts of affairs from various parts of the 


world are always correct. 
A. D. Berry 

Tokyo, Japan 

*The general tone of your correspondence 
from Japan is hatefully cynical—and the éi- 
fect is to make the Japanese seem to be a 
jumpy, excited, silly people, instead of being 
the sane, fine, courteous, peace-loving people 
they really are. 

Whether or not the Premier and Vis- 
countess Saito evinced alarm, Tokyo Chief 
of Police Fujinuma was sufficiently upset 
by rumors of fresh assassination plots to 
have posted special police guards outside 
Tokyo’s leading business offices, banks, 
the homes of Cabinet ministers and to 
have come himself to the residence of 
Premier Saito where he remained per- 
sonally on guard.—Ep. 





Hogs, Syrup, Common Sense 
Sirs: 

In your Sept. 25 issue, under heading Medi- 
cine, Secretary of Labor Perkins “No 
amount of statistics and no number of bulle- 
tins can take the place of a lamb chop and 4 
glass of milk at the right moment.” I would 
like to give a true case that might interest 
Secretary of Labor Perkins and her semi-weekly 
conference with doctors, dietitians, educators 
and sociologists, on under-nourished school 
children: 

I am 


says: 


oldest in a family of nine chil- 
dren raised on a South Georgia farm. I cao 
never remember seeing on our table a_laml 
chop, glass of sweet milk, whole wheat bread 
spinach, lettuce or celery. Our parents dis 
liked sweet milk and we were not forced t 


next 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


| Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mor., TIME INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TimE, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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OR three years this 
gigantic search has 
been going on—in a 


dozen countries, through 
governmental records, jour- 
nalistic files, private collec- 
tions. From TEN THOU- 
SAND pictures (many never 
before in public print), half 
were first chosen. Those were 
cut to two thousand—then 
to a thousand. Finally the 
'. CREAM of the world’s phot- 
Qs ographie war record remained. 
~—- 


he 
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Twilight 


These 513 stirring, uncen- 
sored and unretouched pic- 
tures and reproductions of 
newspaper headlines and clippings, in chrono- 
logical order, cover every phase of the war— 
from before the assassination of the Archduke 
Ferdinand to long after the firing of the last 
gun on the last day. 


Here IS the War 


_ Here IS the war, not just another book about 
it! Right from its deep-rooted causes to its 
terrible aftermaths. If ever a book belonged in 
your library this is the one—for the veteran’s 
son and grandson, for militarist and pacifist, for 
those who fought with bonds or with bombs. 

No matter who you are, what you did, this 
book brings it all back—as vividly as when you 
were listening to ‘‘ Minute Men”’ selling Liberty 
Bonds or watching ‘‘human flies’’ climb build- 
ings to attract patriotic crowds, or when you 
were actually fighting at the Front, on land or sea 

Every picture in The First World War is a 
short story in itself, telling what words alone 
cannot tell; a spectacle you'll return to, again 
and again. Years from now you will still be 
going over these pictures yourself, showing them 
to family and friends. 


No “‘Propaganda’’—But History 


. Told in a New Way 
THINK back! Realize what it means to bind 





Archives of governments and great private collections have been sifted 
to make one memorable, enduring volume for your home! Edited by 
Laurence Stallings, famous playwright, novelist, picture expert, partic- 
ipant and student of the World War. 
ishably, the greatest event in your entire lifetime. 


Brings back to you, imper- 
Examine it FREE! 


years when nations tore at each others’ throats! 
And all in astounding, unbiased pictures—many 
of them horrible, it is true; but the War WAS 
horrible, and this book IS the War! 

Here are the Krupp Works speeding up—clamoring 
of French for guns and of British for ships—bullet- 
riddled Archduke’s tunic—frantic Calls to Arms 
closing of Stock Exchanges Then goose-steps over 
Belgium—stirring of the Russian Bear—first Casualty 
Lists —Rheims Cathedral—Marne—Hindenburg Line 

ruthless submarines—tanks—gas—foreign recruit- 
ing posters—munition workers. 


And the War Marches On— 


Then the Lusitania goes down—1260 dead! Big 
Bertha shells Paris, 70 miles away! Zeppelins bomb 
London. Italians advance. Nurse Cavell. Gallipoli. 

Now “The Yanks are coming!” 
Draft. “Lafayette, we are here!” 





America goes in! 
Training Camps. 


Recruiting, Liberty Loan posters. Transports. 
Camouflage. Aliens. German Drive, March, 1918. 
Zero Hours Argonne Belleau Woods. Chateau 
Thierry. 40 Men, 8 Horses. ‘‘Cooties.”” Jerusalem, 
Allenby. Russian Revolution. Kaiser flees. Losers cry 


Ten 
Wilson goes over. 


“Kamerad!"’ Scratch of the pen in the forest. 
Million Dead! Army of Occupation. 
Peace. Aftermath. 


SEND NO MONEY 


This book has already taken the country by storm 
topping best-seller lists everywhere! So confident 
are we that you will want to treasure this book forever 
that we will send it for 5-day examination, 


on this liberal Money-Back Guarantee. Send 
no money. When book is deliv- 
ered, pay postman only $3.50, 


plus postage. Keep it, read it 
examine it for 5 days. Then (if 
you decide not to keep this 515- 
reel moving picture of the most 
tremendous event in your life- 
time) return it—-and your $3.50 
will be refunded at once! Re-live 
the War with this book! Let it 
prove its right to a permanent 
place in your library. Mail cou- 
pon, without money, at once! 
SIMON AND Scuuster, Inc., (Dept 
210), 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
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inte one unforgettable book the four fateful York City. 
WALTER will tell as much CAPT. JOHN 
LIPPMANN about the war as CRAIG, 


Overwhelming in 
Power, Stallings’ 
tditing achieves the 
elect of a great 
art,” CHARLES A. 

BEARD, Historian 


those pictures can 
tell. There IS war 
before you.” 


MGHOLAS “A smashing book 
BUTLER of exposition, inter- 


pretation, and 
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> al JANE ADDAMS 
ARTHUR “Wonderfully well 
BRISBANE done, both in tech- 


“Nobody will ever 


nique and selection 
write a book that 
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U. S. Marines 


‘*‘A monumental 
work. Most 
plete and interest- 
ing thing of the kind 
I have seen. Mag- 
nificently printed, 
marvelously edited, 
and captions are 
superb.” 


come 


IDA TARBELL 

“IT never have been 
so stirred by cap- 
tions, so grim and 
so understanding.” 









Pictures 
shown on 
this page 
are merely 
small repro- 
ductions. Ac- 
tual page size 
of the book 
(9°x12") en- 
ables the pho- 
tographs to 
be reproduc- 


ed wit real- 
istic clear- 
ness and 
beauty. 





4 SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc. 
Dept. 210), 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
4 Please send me ‘‘The First World War,” edited by Laurence 
Staliings, and durably bound in buckram. When the postman de- 
| livers it 1 will deposit with him $3.50, ey postage 
It is distinctly understood that, after 5 days examination, I 
A | may return the book if I care to. In t hat case, my 83.50 is to 


\! be refunded at once 
of % NAME... 


"1 ADDRESS 


CITY 


Check here if you are enclosing $3.50 right WITH this cou- 


pon, thus saving postage charges. Same Money-back Refund 
privilege applies, of course. 
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Step up 
gentlemen 





and get 


15 SHAVES 








FREE---- 


We are not in business for our health. We don’t give 
away 15 free shaves to anybody for the fun of it. We 
make this offer simply—and selfishly—because we 
know that practically every man who sends in the 


coupon below will go on using Listerine Shaving Cream. 
How can we be so sure? Because we've watched it 


happen. And because we know how Listerine Shaving 
Cream compares with others, regardless of price. 

You could spend a dollar and you wouldn’t get 
anything better for a tough beard and a tender skin 
than Listerine Shaving Cream—at 25¢! It lathers up 


like a cream puff. It soothes the skin. It softens the 


beard. Your razor slides through it like nothing at all 
and leaves a clean, smooth path behind. Chafes and 
scrapes just don’t happen. 

Before we allowed the name Listerine to be applied 





to a shaving cream it had to be good. But that doesn’t 
mean it had to be costly. The big tube of Listerine 
Shaving Cream should last any man three long months. 
It contains 104 quick, comfortable shaves. Yet its price 
is 25 cents. Get that big tube at any drug 
counter. Or if you want to be shown, mail the 
coupon for 15 shaves, absolutely free. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 










Tear off this Coupon NOW 


Gee ee ee i = 





Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Dept. T10S, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen: Below is my name and address. 
Please send me, free and postpaid, your large 
sample tube of Listerine Shaving Cream. 


Name : ies 


Street 





City__ : ae 


drink it. We ate fruits & vegetables in season 
none out; had beef on Sundays. We consume 
approximately the following: 

52 gal. cane syrup per yr. 

52 24-lb. sacks white flour 

20 hogs 

400 lb. rice 

Would like to tell you the results: no rick. 
ets, no deaths. The doctor visited our hom 
mostly to assist with next family increase, lj 
are church members, five own our own homes 
pay taxes and vote, two college graduates, five 
high school grads, two in school. This is how 


we turned out: 
Boys: Height Weight Occupation : 
35 yr. 6-2 200 lb. physician 5 children 
31 yr. 6-3 175 lb. aviator t child 
23 yr. 6-2 160 lb. farmer 1 child 
16 yr. 6-1 1501b. highschool _ single 
Girls: 5-514 136 lb. secretary married 
5-7. 155 lb. housewife 1 child 
5-6 145 lb. housewife married 
5-3 120 lb. painting single 
5-5 125 lb. college single 


The above proves that we are physically 
mentally and morally fit. No doubt, there are 
thousands of Georgia children well and thriy- 
ing that will never be benefited by Zook, 
Perkins or their conferences. I would augment 
her statement thus: No amount of statistics 
and no number of bulletins, lamb chops and 
milk can take the place of healthy parent 
with common sense. 

Loutse C. JAMESON 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Golfer Marston 
Sirs: 

A friend of mine plays golf. He is a 
excellent player and has won many tournaments 
and was able to win the Amateur Championshij 
in 1923 after defeating Bobby Jones. 

By fine golf playing he reached the finak 
at Cincinnati this year and was beaten by Mr 
Dunlap who is now champion. 

My friend has never sought publicity, h 
is of a retiring nature.. He does not write 
for syndicates, had no ghost writer, and wh 
Time should go out of its way to attack Mr 
Marston is beyond my understanding. Can't w 
allow an amateur sportsman to play without 
treating him like a Senator? 

Also, can a golf player lay his opponent 
stymie at will? He can more easily sink th 
putt as the hole is several times the diameter 
of the ball, and to lay a stymie one must pw 
his ball exactly on the line of the other player’ 


putt. a 
Also, who heard Mr. Marston say “That: 
perfect,” after one of these “intention 


stymies’? Was it the referee of the match | 
one of the caddies? : 
Howarp W. HunNTER 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Golfer Marston’s ‘“That’s perfect” was 
reported and commented on by outspoken 
honest Joe Williams of the New Yor 
World-Telegram and Jimmy Powers 0! 
the New York Daily News.—Eb. 
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Broun & Ex-Lax 
Sirs: 

In one of your recent issues Heywood Brow 
is reputed to have shrieked: “What is _this— 
type casting?” as an answer to an oller ! 
work on an Ex-Lax radio program. : 

This is one time when Walter Winche 
muffed, Ex-Lax never invited Heywood Brow 
to participate in its program. ! 

: But we do think Heywood Broun 3 
fine columnist. 

SripNey Matz 
Vice President 
Ex-Lax, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gymnastic Gravy, Animated Eggs 
Sirs: 

Here is something new and nifty for under 
the neck ...a tie of leather! Beauty, st" 
long service, and economy in every sense ol 
words. 

Should your soup slip and spot this Stay-Rit 
wonder tie, simply wipe it off with a damp cloth 
If the soup is the stickier, more stubbor 
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“| these 100 Outstanding Books ? 
these ufstanding Books ° 
[Some say this famous list can show quite accurately how well-read one really is....] 
is an 
aments 
ionshiy 
bee is the carefully-checked list of the 100 most popular | 111—SEVEN PLAYS or THE SEA " 
> finals of all the titles in the Modern Library—as shown by an | 113—pINAFORE, PATIENCE, YEO- 
by Mr analysis of over two million sales! To many book-lovers (and — a 4 poe and 
ey — Sapa men of letters ) it has become much more 119-MOBY DICK Herman Melville 
a? e, — —EKveiyn an, 
eft than merely a commercial list of excellent books sold at the +t THE RETURN OP THE NATIVE 
1 why | Yety reasonable price of 95c per copy. For so well have these —Thomas Hardy | 153—-THE DEATH 
1 ih i i 126—THE CREAM OF THE JEST OF THE GODS 
ck Mr. | titles been chosen during the past 10 years, so evenly have they jo _ onions 
Ry ; : —James Branch Cabell erepRowski 
an't wef marched apace with the modern mind, that many people con- | 128-THE RAINBOW—D.H. Lawrence | 154—CYRANO DE BERGE- 
ithout ‘ > H » titles wi hic 131—VANITY FAIR—Thackeray RAC Rostand 
withou sider that the number of Modern Library titles with which one | 13)-The story OF AN AFRICAN ae. ae... 
is familiar is a fair gauge of how well-read he really is! FARM— Olive Schreiner | eins ag 
D « - “ri e 
ak How many of these 100 fine books have you always “meant | 135-JUDE, THE OBSCURE Hardy | 161—CANTERBURY TALES—Chaucer 
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to” read? On-our new plan, those you choose will be sent for 


cee nd yeas 


165—MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA 










































—Casanova 


168—GREAT MODERN SHORT 
STORIES 


ust put 5 days’ examination, satisfaction guaranteed! 


player's eo e e 





“That's 
ontion 


1~DORIAN GRAY —Oscar Wilde 
J-AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVE- 
NUTO CELLINI 


76—THE EDUCATION OF 
ADAMS—Henry Adams 


77—~APHRODITE—Pierre Louys 


HENRY 





.»» books formerly priced 
up to $10.00 


170—THE SUN ALSO RISES 
—Ernest Hemingway 


172—WITHIN A BUDDING GROVE 































195—CASUALS 
OF THE SEA 
—William McFee 


196—THE TRAVELS OF MARCO 





atch ( 5-SOUTH WIND—Norman Douglas | 78—TARTUFFE, THE MISANTHROPE, Every title in this list for- —Marcel Proust POLO 
t-A DOLL'S HOUSE, GHOSTS, AN THE HIGHBROW LADIES, THE merly epid for from at least $2 174—DON QUIXOTE—Cervantes 198—THE SEX PROBLEM IN MOD- 
“TER ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE —Jbsen SCHOOL FOR WIVES, THE to as high as $10. Many are the 176—-OF HUMAN BONDAGE ERN SOCIETY 
cS $-SISTER CARRIE PHYSICIAN and THE MISER first ak eale complete and un- —W’. Somerset Maugham 199—CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
—Theodore Dreiser —Moliere expurgated reprints of expen- 177—FAUST—Goethe —Dostoyevski 
was §-THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA 79—-ALICE IN WONDERLAND, sive, original editions. 78 aver Pr 200—THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN 
P —Nietzsche THROUGH THE LOOKING Now, in the Modern Library, —FO UDE—Hugh Walpole —Thomas Mann 
poken, | '!-THE REVOLT OF THE ANGELS ae eco they are beautifully and durably 179—THE MEDICI-G. F. Young 201—THE ARABIAN NIGHTS | 
re, —Anatole France With original Wendiel Scnetieas. bound in silky, luxurious bal- 180—POINT COUNTER —Richare —- 
York} 12-stupies 1N PESSIMISM 82—POE'S BEST TALES aa SD, See ane Sree POINT— Aldous Huxley ees lw) ee 
rs ol —Schopenbauer —Hdger Allen Poe | 22 mamoed in Heavy gold. The 181—THE PHILOSOPHY OF Mg ey 
ers 13-THE WAY OF ALL FLESH Ha 8: printing is on excellent pares PLATO_Plar 202~YAMA, THE PIT 
Samuel Builer | *8-THE GOLDEN A utc oe i  aecwel | | 1es-THE OLD wives’ TALE alae 
on —Lucius Apuleius Kent and Elmer Adler designed - A 205—THREE SOLDIERS 
\4-DIANA OF eon BR 89—GREEN AONE nee fe entougres ant Of pages. —Arnold Bennett —Jobn Dos Passos 
; —W' + EE. FENESOS je tops of these handy 61/2 x 188—THE LIVES OF THE 12 CAE- —POWER—L Feucht ¢ 
1S—AN ae = my ree A _ | 95—-NAPOLEON—Emil Ludwig 4%, volumes are smartly tinted. SARS—Suetonius peng teeETSON_Da Mearier 
\-CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG | °®—SEST SHORT STORES amt) — 191—DEATH COMES FOR THE| 208—THE DIVINE COMEDY—Danie 
MAN—George Moore 100—GULLIVER'S TRAVELS & TALE | 138-THE ROMANCE OF LEONAR- ARCHBISHOP Willa Cather 209—ANTIC HAY—Aldous Huxley 
1 Brout '-A FAREWELL TO ARMS OF A TUB ond THE BATTLE OF DO DA VINCI—Merejhowshi 192—A HISTORY OF THE BORGIAS | 210—PENGUIN ISLAND 
thi P —Ernest Hemingway THE BOOKS—jonathan Swift 144—FOURTEEN GREAT DETECTIVE —Frederick Baron Corvo —Anatole ee 
I~ | %&-THE MIKADO, THE GONDO- . STORIES 193—DROLL STORIES—Balzac 211—THREE LIVES—Gertrude Stein 
oy : 103—SAMUEL PEPYS’ DIARY—Pe 
ofier | Re ieee BN TA | Ran 
end JOLANTHE—W”’ ilbe: = 2m YL, AS A YOUNG MAN 
‘ Aen E—W. S. Gil ert —Hendrik W. Van Loon —James Joyce } THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC 
Vinche Reig Wells | 106—WUTHERING HEIGHTS 147—TRISTRAM SHANDY i : N Ll 7g 
1 Brow Po BOVARY—Flaubert —Emily Bronté Laurence Sterne | || Dept. 1510, 20 East 57th Street, New York, N. ¥ 
—— DORN—Ben Hecht 107—SELECTED PREJUDICES 151—THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV| || = DLEASE send me the Modern Library books whose 
: ~DRACULA—Bram Stoker —H.L. Mencken —Dostoyevski ' title numbers I have encircled below. I will pay the 
un 1 HI“ANNA KARENINA—Tolstoy 109—SONS AND LOVERS 152—AN OUTLINE OF ABNORMAL ; postman 95¢ for each volume thus selected, plus a few 
2-ARROWSMITH- Sinclair Lewis —D. H. Lawrence PSYCHOLOGY i cents postage. It is understood that if at any time within 5 
{ATZ {~CANDIDE—Voltaire ' days I wish to return any or all of these books, I may do 
id t 5I-LOVES' COMING OF AGE y ; so and you will refund the price of each volume I return. 
siden —Edward Carpenter (Place Circle Around Numbers of Titles You Wish) 
S-THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCHO- me 23) @ @) 6. @.700 Me Oe. Oe 
PENHAUER-Schopenhauer : 9 26 27 28 29 31 37 42 47 so 82 
62 64 % 69 " 72 
S}-MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN HO nn wm me 
% —Theophile Gautier To give you a liberal opportunity to judge these books for yourself we have | §} 10s 106 107 109 ws "3 9 120 121 126 0 
Se ows POEMS just adopted a new 5-day examination plan guaranteeing your satisfaction. i 138 8 o -— a il - ll a 194 
gos w "S WAY—Marcel Proust It is not necessary to send any mone : p M ly encircl ed ae ose . . S 2 ‘ , . 
Sb ) y with the coupon below. Merely encircle - 8 192 193 195 196 198 199 
’ “-THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA upon it the title-numbers of the books you want. Then write your name and ; 200 = 201 202 oa 203 205 206 207 208 209 210 21 
Osa sys, p> Pin024 | address on it, and mail it to the Modern Library. The postman will bring you | § 
Jer ‘ NCTUARY—William Faulkner the books you have selected. Just pay him when they arrive, plus a few cents | # 
or = 2~GENEALOGY OF —— postage. Your deposit will be held, subject to your call if you want it returned } NAME 
¥y ete E MYANE EYRE—Charlotte Bronté bad ' , : 1 
se of U 6-AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHO- If, after 5 days, you are not perfectly delighted—if the books are not in every ' appness CITY & STATE 
. ANALYSIS way up to your highest expectations—return one or all, and we will refund ; Check bere if you prefer to enclose WITH this coupon 95c for 
stay-Rit 9—CAMILLE— Alexandre Dumas your 95¢ for each volume returned. : . tt each book selected, and we will pay the postage in full. Same 
ap cloth N-~THE DECAMERON— Boccaccio Check over now the list above. Which of them have you always “meant to’ H guarenteed return privilege applies, of course. 
nf bbort T2-TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES read but somehow have “never gotten around to”? Indicate your choice and mail | | 
stuboi ~Thomas Hardy | coupon at once! MODERN LIBRARY, INC., Dept. 1510, 20 E, 57th St., N.Y.C. | | 














6 TIME 


FOR THE WRITING 


OF LIVING HISTORY 





To the legal profession is committed the writing of 
much of our living history. In its briefs, opinions, decisions, direction 
is given to the course of human rights, the protection of property, the 
slow and natural development of our social order. What the lawyer 
writes today has bearing on tomorrow. No other man needs so often 
to consult the record. Words of such weight deserve papers of perma~ 
nence for their preservation. And for the law, Crane has made fine papers, 
sturdy, durable, lasting papers, these 132 years. For document and deed, 
for brief and letter, for decision and record, there are Crane Papers suited, 


both by texture and longevity, to the task before them. 


CRANE’S BOND IS A 100% NEW, WHITE RAG PAPER 


4 . 
Cranes Fine Papers ¢ mapt IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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variety, put a little soap on the cloth, and. ,, 
presto, cleano! 

Gymnastic gravy, animated eggs, “eatin” 
tobacco juice ..... practically any stains , ,, 
are just as easily removed. No pressing jg 
needed, for the Stay-Rite holds its shape regard. 
less of wind, wear, and weather. 

The tie I am‘ sending you is one of a large 
number of attractive embossed patterns, avail- 
able in four-in-hand as well as bows. Also, dull 
finish black leather for those who prefer this 


sedate style. ... 
C. W. Garrisox 

Stay-Rite Tie Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Modest Mr. Garrison understates the 
advantages of his product. Against the 
attractive embossed pattern of the mottled 
brown sample furnished by him, a gout of 
gravy or a blob of egg would enjoy mag. 
nificent protective coloration.—Ep. 


: eee 


Blood-Blotched Withers 
Sirs: 

TIME in its description of the Vampire Bat 
on p. 26 of the Oct. 2 issue gives a somewhat 
erroneous impression of the rarity and dis- 
tribution of the Vampire Bat. Of the genus 
Desmodus there is only a single species rotwi- 
dus but this is wide-spread in tropical America 
and not confined to Panama. Vampires are 
common from Central Mexico south over all 
of Central America, and South America to the 
limits of Peru and Brazil at least. I have 
spent several years over this territory and | 
have collected many hundred vampire bats 
usually from limestone caves. I could have 
collected thousands, as they occur in_ great 
colonies in caves and abandoned mine tunnels, 
My pack mules and horses have been attacked 
nightly by vampires which left blood blotches 
on their withers and necks. At night I have 
observed them with a flashlight hovering over 


the mules and horses. The stomachs of all 
vampires examined contained bleod but 1 
insect or other animal food. Desmodus, the 


common vampire, has but one species~/otundus 
and there is only one other known genus oi 
vampires, Diphylla, so rare that only a few 
specimens have been discovered up to date. 

Raymond Ditmars is the first naturalist to 
bring vampires back to civilization alive and 
this feat is a real achievement... . 

EDMUND HELLER 
Director 

Milwaukee Zoo 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Director Heller errs. There are three 
genera of vampires: Desmodus, Diphylla 
and Diaemius. And of Desmodus rotur- 
dus there are two sub-species: rotundus 
and murinus. TIME erred in not stating 
that Batman Ditmars’ specimen was sub- 

: q a 
species murinus, found only in Central 
America and Mexico. Difference between 
it and Desmodus rotundus  rotundus, 
found generally in South America, is very 
slight: 5 to 10 mm. in length of forearm— 
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These smarter, finer Majesties 
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Ne t 3 aie 

> ens Self-Shielded tubes! 

America 

rae NITE the smartness of these Majestic “Smart 

‘a Sets” with the ultra-efficiency of Majestic Duo- 

= Valve Self-Shielded tubes . . . and what a combi- 

id have nation you have! 

tunnels You have never seen such good-looking radios— 

ittacked ‘ ats : wee 

blotches such refreshingly original styling —such distin- 

R po guished cabinetwork — such lustrous hand-rubbed 

K all piano finish. ... You have never heard such per- 

he rs formance. The Majestic Duo-Valve tubes do the 

pee work of two ordinary tubes, insuring reception at a 

Mi few new level of far-reaching power and colorful tone. 

pes A 6-tube Majestic “Smart Set” is actually an 8- 
tube set-—33% per cent more for your money! And, 

a in addition to the Duo-Valve circuit, Majestic gives 
you the new, exclusive Self-Shielded tubes, perfectly 

- shielded by molten metal fused directly on the glass 

i phyla —for superlative reception. 

Br , itt Do you wonder that these new Majestics have obso- 

stating leted millions of present-day radios — sets that cost 

as sub- three or four times as much less than a year ago! 

Cot All the radios you know are, most likely, not merely 

tundus, out-moded ... they are outperformed, by these 

is very handsome “Smart Sets.” 

we | We urge you to visit a Majestic Dealer. ..to see and 

—— to hear . . . just to convince yourself that something 

THE DUO-CHIEF extraordinary has happened in the world of radio! 
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ew. Yor Majestic Radios are _ 

ii S30 Standard Equipment 

otice 1 on all Essex Terra- 

‘aed i | Plane De Luxe Models OF 8. ©. A; MARELEINE, AND 1A TOUR. 
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For quick action at low cost 


Use 


IT AVOIDS EXPENSIVE 


LONG DISTANCE 


DELAYS, PREVENTS 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS...-AND GIVES 


YOU DEFINITE, PROFITABLE RESULTS 


Here are 10 reasons why: 


From millions of fellow-Americans, you can 

single out the exact individual you want to do 
business with, and be in almost instant spoken 
communication with him. 


The opportunity to discuss things back and 
forth often brings deals to a quick conclusion 
which otherwise might drag on for weeks or never 


be completed at all. 


| By telephone, you can scout out those markets 
which are changing for the better and con- 
centrate sales efforts there, without neglecting 


other territories. 


In making purchases, you can not only be 
certain that you are getting the best prices 
obtainable, but that delivery dates will also be 


satisfactory. 


4 You can use Long Distance to gather quickly 
from many points the up-to-the-minute in- 
formation you need to make important decisions. 


What prominent concerns say: 


Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc.: “We 
consider our Long Distance tele- 
phone bill one of the best invest- 
ments we make.” 


Norge Corporation: ‘Today, 
more than ever, we frankly recog- 
nize the value of Long Distance.” 


Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany: “We added the telephone 
to our sales force, and ran our 
plants to capacity.” 


National Biscuit Company : “Long 
Distance is essential to intelligent 
buying.” 

Skelly Oil Company, Minneap- 
olis division: One month’s tele- 
phone sales totaled $293,080, at 
a telephone selling cost of less 
than % of 1%. 


Consolidated Products Company: 
Yearly sales up 6%, sales costs 
down 10%, because of telephone 
selling plan. 





6 By making telephone appointments in ad- 

vance, you and your representatives can be 
sure that the men you want to visit personally 
are available, and that your trip will not be wasted. 


You can guard against production interrup- 
tions by using Long Distance to insure a steady 
flow of necessary raw materials. 


A telephone conversation minimizes the possi- 
bility of misunderstandings: and very often 
it brings conflicting viewpoints into agreement. 


Handling orders by Long Distance provides 
the swift service your customers appreciate 
so much, in these days of depleted stocks. 


10 Many companies say a courteous Long Dis- 
tance call is the best method they have dis- 
covered for collecting on delinquent accounts. 


TYPICAL 

STATION-TO-STATION RATES 

Day- 7_ 8:30 
To ime P.M. P.M. 
$ .80 $ .70 $ .50 
Atlanta 1.95 1.65 1.10 
Cleveland 2.05 1.75 1.15 
Minneapolis 3.75 3.00 2.00 
6.75 5.50 4.00 


From 


Boston 

New Orleans 
St. Louis 
New York 
San Francisco Chicago 


Albany 


Where the charge is 50 cents or more, a fed- 
eral tax applies as follows: $.50 to $.99, tax 
10 cents . . . $1.00 to $1.99, tax 15 cents 
. - » $2.00 or more, tax 20 cents. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Roosevelt Week 


Last week President Roosevelt found 
himself neck-deep in labor troubles, which 
engrossed him to the exclusion of most 
other troubles (see p. 12). Returning 
from addressing the American Legion at 
Chicago, he stopped off in Manhattan to 
open the charity drive season with an ad- 
dress before the Conference cf Catholic 
Charities (see p. 13). At his town house 
he received General Hugh Samuel John- 
son, just out of the hospital where he 
had been nursing a painful boil. For him 
President Roosevelt signed 17 NRA codes, 
most important of which were those for 
banks, boot & shoe manufacturers, retail 
lumber dealers, retail automobile dealers. 

Back at the White House, which 2-year- 
old Sara Delano Roosevelt had held down 
all by herself while her grandparents 
were in Chicago, the President put in two 
days arranging a conference between cap- 
tive mine-owners and striking miners (see 
p. 12). He left to General Johnson the 
tak of opening the NRA “Buy Now” 
campaign, while Mrs. Roosevelt and 
daughter started a little recovery cam- 
paign of their own by promising to accept 
from a Manhattan manufacturer the first 
two ladies’ coats with NRA tags sewn in 
them, to prove they were stitched under 
the coat & suit code. 

President Roosevelt went out to Griffith 
Stadium to see the Washington Senators 
win their only game of the World Series 
from the New York Giants (see p. 40). 
Two other spectators at the game were 
moose-tall Sir Ronald Lindsay, British 
Ambassador to the U. S., and scowling, 
bald-browed Sir Frederick William Leith- 
Ross, economic adviser to His Majesty's 
Government, in the U. S. to talk about 
settling Britain’s $4,500,000.000 War Debt 
(Tie, Oct. 9). Sir Frederick did not 
meet the President that afternoon, but on 
his third day in Washington he paid a 
brief courtesy call at the White House. 

Meanwhile, Sir Frederick had presented 
himself at the State Department and at 
the Treasury, where he met his opposite 
tumber, young Undersecretary Dean 
Acheson. Each side made friendly little 
amouncements. From a Treasury spokes- 
man: “There is no use disguising the fact 
that the British cannot pay the entire sum 
due. To proceed on any other basis would 
be foolish.” From Sir Ronald Lindsay: 
‘Cancellation might come into the discus- 
Sion, but it will go out again just as 
eth if I understand the feeling in the 

Result of the Acheson-Leith-Ross con- 
Versations were to be transmitted play-by- 
Play to the President. He was expected 


to ask no less than a lump payment of 
50% of the debt. The British talked of 
offering 10%. Equally important were to 
be the discussions as to what kind of dol- 
lars and pounds any settlement was to be 
made in. Both sides were hopeful that the 














Underwood & Underwood 
PRESIDENT OF PANAMA & WIFE 
He: “Most emphatically relations are 
not strained!” 


(See col. 3) 


two great off-gold nations, sitting head-to- 
head by themselves, might come nearer 
to an understanding on international cur- 
rency stabilization than was possible at 
the many-tongued London Conference 
fiasco. What the temper of incoming Con- 
gress would be with regard to debt settle- 
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ment, neither the President nor anyone 
else could predict. 

@ All summer long President Roosevelt 
asked for the resignation of goat-bearded 
Federal Trade Commissioner William E. 
Humphrey of Seattle (Time, Sept. 25). 
Commissioner Humphrey clung doggedly 
to his $10,000 job. Last week the wearied 
President ordered him summarily re- 
moved, filled his post with another Re- 
publican, as required by law, but one more 
to his liking—George C. Matthews of Wis- 
consin. Fighting to the last ditch, Com- 
missioner Humphrey stuck to his desk 
until he was notified that the rest of the 
Commission “declined” to recognize him 
any longer. Then he stomped off threat- 
ening he would take his grievance to the 
Supreme Court on the grounds that while 
a President might remove a postmaster 
appointed by a predecessor, he could only 
remove a Trade Commissioner for incom- 
petence or malfeasance. 

Also appointed to the Commission was 
Professor James M. Landis of Harvard 
Law School, 34-year-old Democrat who 
helped draft the Securities Act. 

@ White House’ guests: Baseballers 

George Herman (‘Babe’) Ruth, Walter 

Johnson; Cinemactress Marie Dressler. 
SY FEBS, 

Regular Visitor 

Spry little President Harmodio Arias of 
Panama, who lunched with Herbert Hoo- 
ver in the White House when he was 
President-elect (Time, Aug. I, 1932), was 
back again this week to see Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt on what Panama news- 
papers called “the most important mis- 
sion since the birth of the Republic of 
Panama’—a birth at which President 
Theodore Roosevelt was the much-criti- 
cized accoucheur 30 years ago. 

President Arias, who left behind in 
Panama the world’s most beauteous Presi- 
dent’s Wife (see cut), was met on the 
dock in Manhattan by their two sons, 
Harmodio Jr. and Roberto, students at 
New Jersey’s Peddie School. While cam- 
eramen snapped his leathery face, Dr. 
Arias parried reporters’ questions, 
snapped, ‘“‘Most emphatically relations are 
not strained! [between Panama and the 
U. S.J]. . . . Of course we have our con- 
troversies.” 

These today are topped by: 1) What 
to do about the drift into Panama of un- 
employed from the Canal Zone. 2) The 
complaint of Panama merchants that they 
are being undersold by the Zone’s com- 
missary stores. 3) The squabble over 
Zone and Panaman radio broadcasts. The 
Panama Press urged President Arias to 
remind Franklin Roosevelt that Theodore 
Roosevelt declared in 1904: “Least of all 
do we desire to interfere with the business 
and prosperity of the people of Panama.” 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





THE CABINET 
Malloy Out 


Pat Malloy, the chunky, round-faced 
Oklahoman who has put in four months 
at the Department of Justice as an 
Assistant Attorney General, announced 
last week in Washington that he was going 
to resign, and why. 

Last August Pat Malloy blew into 
Grand Rapids like the prairie cyclone 
which killed his parents, sister & brothers 











Pat MALLoy 


“I challenge Cummings to prosecute the 
big fellow now.” 


34 years ago. On his own invitation he 
appeared before the American Bar Associ- 
ation, informed its members that if the 
Government’s war against crime was to 
be successful, constitutional guarantees 
should be suspended, local police should 
be ‘¥Federalized, all legal technicalities 
which shield criminals should be swept 
away (Time, Sept. 11). The A. B. A. 
lawyers were thrown into a professional 
panic until Attorney General Homer Stillé 
Cummings arrived, disavowed his sub- 
ordinate’s speech, promised to deal with 
crime in a sound constitutional manner. 

Still smarting over his humiliation at 
Grand Rapids, Pat Malloy showed re- 
porters a letter signed by William Stanley, 
Assistant to the Attorney General, saying: 
“Dear Pat—I have discussed with the 
Attorney General your suggested discus- 
sion on the report of the criminal section 
of the A. B. A., which we think is all right.” 
The letter was dated Aug. 26, four days 
before Assistant Attorney General Malloy 
delivered his controversial speech. 

The Grand Rapids episode was only one 
of “a series of sharp differences” which 
had culminated in Pat Malloy’s breach 
with his chief. Mr. Malloy said he had 
recommended prosecution of “a New York 
financier” for income tax evasion. Mr. 
Cummings had demurred. When the At- 
torney General had asked the chief of his 
criminal division to prosecute a Depart- 
ment of Justice employe for a $2,000 


defalcation it was Mr. Malloy’s turn to 
balk. His explanation: “The evidence is 
not strong and I refuse to use the Govern- 
ment to prosecute a little man while they 
let a big man go free.” As his parting 
shot before leaving office, Pat Malloy de- 
clared: “I challenge Cummings to prose- 
cute the big fellow now.” 

Comfortably off after 20 years in the 
oil business, Mr. Malloy plans a European 
trip with his wife, perhaps private practice 
in Washington when he returns. Up to 
last Monday, Attorney General Cummings 
had let his challenge lie. 


HEROES 


Legion at Chicago 

At its national convention in Chicago 
this year, the American Legion found it- 
self hemmed between two sharp issues. In 
his speech at the opening session, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt voiced the undoubted senti- 
ment of the country when he firmly dis- 
couraged recrudescence of the Legion’s 
twice-rebuked demand for immediate 
cashing of the Bonus (Time, Oct. 9). 
Wisest heads in the Legion—potent (758,- 
ooo members) but not so potent as it was 
in 1931 (1,054,000 members )—realized the 
danger as well as the futility of pressing 
the Bonus movement now. Not only would 
it revive the hostility that the Legion had 
earned for itself but payment of the Bonus 
now would force the country toward In- 
flation, the other sharp issue before the 
Legion. Payment of the Bonus in green- 
backs would be worse than no payment in 
hard dollars, for in any time of green- 
backery and soaring prices, fixed incomes 
such as veterans’ pensions would become 
a pittance indeed. 

So while Legion delegates were parading 
down Michigan Avenue last week, and up- 
setting trucks to get ice for their beer, 
dropping paper sacks of water out of 
upper-story windows, happily messing up 
Chicago’s hotels, their working commit- 
tees worked out a program of which the 
essence was conservatism, the watchword, 
“Resell the Legion to the country.” 
Through its committees and on the con- 
vention floor, the Legion: 

1) Sat down hard upon Congressman 
Wright Patman of Texas and his Bonus- 
seeking colleagues from Illinois, Missouri, 
South Dakota. 

2) Demanded cancellation of interest on 
Bonus loans. Under the law of 1931 
veterans have borrowed $1,500,000,000 at 
interest rates varying from 6% to 33%. 
Abolition of interest charges would save 
them some $50,000,000 a year. This reso- 
lution, the only one on which radicals and 
conservatives were in complete agreement, 
was adopted by a rousing viva voce vote 
on the convention floor. A _ legislative 
lobby will attempt to put it through the 
next session of Congress. 

3) Voted down a resolution urging that 
veterans be given preference in Govern- 
ment jobs. 

4) Adopted a cautious resolution favor- 
ing “a sound American dollar” and recom- 
mending “careful study by our govern- 
ment of the dangers of inflation.” Urging 
a stronger stand, onetime National Com- 
mander Henry Leonidas Stevens Jr. cried: 





“You veterans paid good American dollars 
worth 1oo¢ for your war risk _insur- 
ance. If we have inflation and wall-paper 
money becomes the currency of the land 
that $10,000 policy of yours will buy 
about $4,000 worth of stuff. One disabled 
veteran said to me the other day: ‘Don't 
let the Legion fail to oppose Inflation, 
For God’s sake let us hold on to what 
little we’re getting now.’ ” 

5) Opposed recognition of Russia, or 
extension of credit to Russia. Condemned 
the formation of Nazi units in the U. §, 
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COMMANDERS JOHNSON & HAYES 
For Mr. Hayes, a reselling job. 


Advocated reduction of immigration 
quotas by 90%, and the immediate depor- 
tation of aliens “directly or indirectly 
beholden to the Third Internationale.” 

6) Disagreed with President Roose- 
velt’s policy on Federal aid for veterans 
The President had said that ex-service 
men who are ill or disabled from causes 
not connected with war service should 
seek aid from community and State before 
asking for Federal hospitalization. This 
the Legion loudly opposed, declaring that 
care and treatment of veterans no matter 
how disabled should always be the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. 

7) Adopted a four-point “rehabilita- 


tion” program looking toward the restora ° 


tion of service-connected disability pay- 
ments as they stood before President 
Roosevelt’s economy. act of last March. 
Small, lean Edward Arthur Hayes, 4? 
a Decatur, Ill. lawyer, was elected Ne 
tional Commander, succeeding Louis John- 
son of Clarksburg, W. Va. Son of an Irish 
immigrant Commander Hayes joined the 
Navy in 1917 as apprentice seaman, was 
soon commissioned an ensign. He served 
at Great Lakes Naval Training Station 4s 
aide to the late Rear Admiral William 
Adger Moffett. After the War he resumed 
his law practice, helped organize the De- 
catur Legion Post, became Illinois State 
Commander in 1929. An acknowledged 
authority on veteran affairs, he was made 
vice chairman of the Legion’s Rehabilit« 
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tion Committee, had a large hand in draw- 
ing up the four-point rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Hayes’ opponents attempted to 
prevent his election as national com- 
mander with the cry: “Stop the king- 
makers!” The ‘king-makers,” they as- 
serted, were six members who have at- 
tempted to dictate Legion policies and 
were thumping for Hayes. They named 
them as Broker Philip Collins of Chicago; 
John D. Ewing, publisher of the Shreve- 
port, La. Times; Ben Doris of Oregon; 
William Doyle of Massachusetts; Patrick 
Cliff of Minnesota; Edward Neary of New 
York. In his speech of acceptance Com- 
mander Hayes declared: “No one will di- 
rect the policies of your national com- 
mander except the rank and file.” 


LABOR 
A. F. of L.’s 53rd 


Matthew Woll, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor, had to call 
of a strike in a Long Island bronze 
foundry last week so that a statue of 
Samuel Gompers could arrive in time to 
be dedicated by President Roosevelt and 
the A. F. of L.’s 53rd annual convention. 

There were strikes all over the country. 
Fifteen were shot, one killed when picket- 
ers and steelworkers clashed at Ambridge, 
Pa, Silk mill strikers marched 10,000 
strong in Paterson, N. J. Corset-makers 
and truck drivers struck in Manhattan. 
Grape pickers struck in Lodi, Calif. A 
strike of 10,000 machine tool and die- 
makers was on in Detroit. In Pennsyl- 
vania, 55,000 coal miners were still out 
(see p. 12). Philadelphia bakers left their 
ovens. Chairman Wagner of the National 
labor Board barely averted a strike by 
650 commercial air pilots. A dozen strik- 
ing window washers pulled two men off 
their ladders in Independence Hall, beat 
them and fought police. A quibbling juris- 
dictional strike stopped work on the new 
Department of Labor Building, a few 
blocks from Washington’s Willard Hotel, 
in whose ballroom the A. F. of L.’s con- 
vention was being held. 

But the strikes did not worry Labor’s 
representatives. Nobody strikes when he 
has no job. Strikes mean better times. 
When times get better, Labor is on the 
ascendant. Not since 1920, when Samuel 
Gompers was a person and not a statue, 
had the organization had so many mem- 
bers (4,000,000). Not since 1917 had the 
convention been attended by so many dele- 
gates (535). Not since 1917, when Presi- 
dent Wilson addressed the Federation at 
Buffalo, had a U. S. President heard his 
tame so thoroughly praised in an A. F. of 
L. meeting. At the Cincinnati convention 
lst year Labor had been in a_ stage 
described last week by President William 
Green as “innocuous quietude.” Since 
then, U. S. Labor had suddenly found it- 
“lf a partner, somewhat dazzled but quick 
0 take advantage of its new position, with 
Capital and Government in the New Deal. 
ln Washington, Secretary of Labor 
frances Perkins, in her cocky tricorn hat, 
tose to tell the A. F. of L. that “thanks 
'o the vision and courage of President 
Roosevelt in making possible the National 

ecovery Act, the present convention sees 


Labor as an integral part of our modern 
State.” 

The New Deal brought to the Federa- 
tion’s attention new responsibilities and 
new problems. These, with many an old 
A. F. of L. convention chestnut, kept the 
delegates busy in committee rooms and 
on the convention floor a fortnight. 

Horizontal v. Vertical. NRAdminis- 
trator Johnson lost his right-hand man for 


|*THE MARCH OF TIME” 
(WABC and Columbia 
coast-to-coast network) 
Starting Friday, October 13, at 8:30 
» m. (E. S. T.) “The March of 
‘mME”’ returns to the air under the 
sponsorship of Remington Rand 
Inc., typewriter and office equip- 
ment manufacturers -of Butta 0, 
i, ae e 
As in the past, the Editors of 
Time, with complete editorial free- 
| dom, will select and dramatize for 
| this half-hour memorable scenes 
| from the news of the week, from 
| the pages of Time. 



















industry, Dudley Cates of Chicago, when 
their views on NRA’s backing vertical v. 
horizontal unions became irreconcilable 
(TIME, Sept. 11). Mr. Cates believed that 
horizontal unions, based on crafts, were 
obsolete. He wanted to see labor organ- 
ized down through each industry verti- 
cally. Since the A. F. of L. is preponder- 
antly an amalgamation of craft unions, 
Federation officials saw red at the mention 
of Mr. Cates’s name, were glad when he 
retired from NRA. But last week the 
Federation found that the departure of 
Mr. Cates had not settled the issue. 

The Brewery Workers Union, a dormant 
allied organization which woke up when 
beer came back, was ready to quit the 
Federation when it found that its team- 
sters, engineers and firemen were about to 
be handed over to the jurisdiction of A. F. 
of L. teamsters’, engineers’ and firemen’s 
unions. The Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, a strong independent organization 
with 130,000 members, was ready to add 
its numbers to the A. F. of L. -But there 
was a hitch. A. F. of L.’s United Garment 
Workers demanded that Amalgamated un- 
ionists stitch no men’s clothes, U. G. W.’s 
province. 

Crisis came when Elizabeth Christman, 
secretary-treasurer of National Women’s 
Trade Union League, arose with a resolu- 
tion to revamp the Federation’s traditional 
but awkward and archaic structure. She 
proposed a committee of seven “to map 
out general plans and policies for strength- 
ening the united action of the regular craft 
unions, and at the same time for extend- 
ing organization into those industries in 
which the present form of organization has 
obviously not been successful.” The com- 
mittee report on Miss Christman’s resolu- 
tion was likely to be epochal for the Fed- 
eration. 

“Cheap Dollars” were what “bothered” 
soft-spoken President Green in his key- 
note speech. “Labor knows that this is a 
problem that affects us very vitally be- 
cause we know that when dollars are 
cheapened commodity prices rise, but 


wages stand still. Until [the Government ] 
can assure Labor that we will get more 
of these cheap dollars for the day’s work 
we perform, so that it will conform to 
the increase of commodity prices, it is my 
judgment that Labor will stand unflinch- 
ingly against Inflation.” 

Laxity! Inefficiency! With one dis- 
gruntled voice, metal workers, shoework- 
ers, firemen & oilers, painters, paperhang- 
ers, electric railway employes, upholsterers 
and stage hands demanded that all $3,300.- 
000,000 of the Federal Public Works fund 
be spent and spent at once. They trucu- 
lently resolved “that this convention ap- 
peal to the President for the removal of 
those public officials ... who either 
through their laxity or their inefficiency 
are responsible for much of the present 
unemployment unless those now in 
charge show their willingness to carry out 
the intent of Congress!” Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, chief target of this shot. 
replied sharply (see p. 12). 

11 to 25. A. F. of L. conventions run 
smoother than most. President Green 
usually knows most of the delegates by 
name, listens to their proposals patiently, 
refers them to the limbo of his committees 
One resolution which had a better chance 
of approval than most was a proposal to 
increase the Federation’s powerful execu- 
tive council from 11 to 25 members to 
democratize that body. Reason: the man 
who introduced it was President John L 
Lewis of United Mine Workers, President 
Green’s king-maker. 

Spleen. To enliven its conventions, the 
A. F. of L. does not put on Zouave parades 
or ladies’ auxiliary bridge tournaments. It 
invites some foreign Laborite to give a 
good hell-raising address against some 
common foe. This year the guest was 
James Rowan, member of the general 
council of the British Trade Union Con- 
gress. His subject was Adolf Hitler. Said 
he: 

“The Hitler movement claims to be a 
popular movement, sponsored by the over- 
whelming mass of public opinion. It 
alleges that its only opponents are Com- 
munists, internationalists, pacifists, Social- 
ists and Jews. You have to know some- 
thing of the origins of this Hitler move- 
ment to understand it for what it really is 
—a sinister, well-planned conspiracy on 
the part of the former ruling classes of 
Germany to regain the power they lost 
when they lost the War... . 

“Make no mistake about it—the Hitler 
government is the instrument of the re- 
action these people have engineered. It is 
to serve their interests that the German 
trade union movement has been de- 
stroyed.” 

The American Federation of Teachers 
also denounced “‘Hitler’s revolting sadistic 
orgies.” 

An unlooked-for bit of spleen was 
vented by the Typographical Union, which 
denounced Father Charles Edward Cough- 
lin of Detroit, radio preacher, for building 
his Shrine of the Little Flower with non- 
union labor, printing his tracts in non- 
union plants, advocating the open shop. 
The typographers asked the Federation “to 
find him no longer entitled to financial 
support from any trade unionist.” 
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“Kickers to the Corral!’” 


Marshaling his parade toward Recovery, 
by last week President Roosevelt had 
swung Industry into line with a series of 
NRA codes. The nation’s storekeepers 
were being regimented under a Retail 
Code. He was about to turn his attention 
to the nation’s consumers, whose purchas- 
ing power was to be set in motion with 
a “Buy Now” campaign. Special posters, 
silhouets of the Capitol in blue, were 
rolling from the presses. Individual manu- 
facturers were ready to launch private 
advertising campaigns. General Hugh 
Johnson declared that the “flat wallet era” 
was about to end. 

At this important moment, Marshal 
Roosevelt was distressed to see that sev- 
eral Labor sections of his Recovery march, 
those for whom, individually, NRA prom- 
ised most, were breaking ranks in wild 
disorder. Strikes, jurisdictional squabbles, 
bloody labor combats pocked the land. 
An opportunity to megaphone Labor back 
into line presented itself when the Presi- 
dent went to dedicate a monument to the 
late great Samuel Gompers on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, a block from the American 
Federation of Labor Building in Washing- 
ton. 

Accompanied by his wife and Cinemac- 
tress Marie Dressler, who was spending 
the week-end at the White House, the 
President reached the speakers’ platform 
below which sat delegates to the A. F. of 
L.’s_ 53rd convention (see p. 11). He 
began by recalling that “In the year 1911 
—only 22 years ago—Samuel Gompers, 
Robert F. Wagner, Alfred E. Smith and 
I were labeled as radicals when we fought 
for and finally succeeded in passing a bill 
through the New York State Legislature 
limiting the work of women in industry to 
54 hours a week... . 

“The keen analysis of President Wilson 
made this reference to Mr. Gompers in 
November 1917: ‘If I may be permitted 
to do so, I want to express my admiration 
of his patriotic courage, his large vision 
and his statesmanlike sense of what has 
to be done. I like to lay my mind along- 
side of a mind that knows how to pull 
in harness. The horses that kick over the 
traces will have to be put in a corral.’ 

“. . . Just as in 1917, we are seeking to 
pull in harness; just as in 1917, horses that 
kick over the traces will have to be put in 
a corral. ... There are hotheads who 
think that results can be obtained by noise 
or violence; there are insidious voices 
seeking to instill methods or principles 
which are wholly foreign to the American 
form of Democratic government... . 
The overwhelming majority of the workers 
understand, as do the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the employers of the country, 
that this is no time to seek special privi- 
lege, undue advantage, or personal gain 
because of the fact of a crisis.” 

In Pennsylvania. While the President 
thus addressed all U. S. Labor, he was 
particularly mindful of 55,000 insubordi- 
nate Pennsylvania coal miners. These men 
had originally struck to force recognition 
of their union, United Mine Workers of 
America, by non-union operators. In the 
code and contract that became operative 


last week, the miners had won this ob- 
jective. Their union chief had ordered 
them back to work, when they demanded 
something more: recognition of U. M. W. 
by the operators of “captive” mines— 
those owned by the non-union steel in- 
dustry. The steel men had agreed to give 
their miners the same treatment provided 
by commercial mines but without signing 
any contract. This arrangement the 
President approved, but still the insurgent 
miners stayed on strike (Time, Oct. 9). 
They now demanded “recognition” of 
U. M. W. by introducing the “check-off” 
system in the captive mines. By the check- 
off system the employer collects dues for 
the union by withholding them from the 
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Tomorrow, rebellion!” 


workers’ pay envelopes. This the steel- 
masters declined to do lest it wedge the 
union idea into their non-union world. 
Led by red-headed Insurgent Martin Ryan, 
30,000 diggers massed outside Uniontown, 
swore they would not work in any kind 
of coal mine until the captive owners 
granted the check-off. 

Although he might license out of ex- 
istence any mine, shop or factory which 
violated its industrial code, no law em- 
powered the President to make workers 
work. Personality and the prestige of his 
office were all the President could bring 
to bear. How he had tried these were 
revealed by Philip Murray, the United 
Mine Workers’ white-haired, black-browed 
vice president, in a speech at Pittsburgh 
last week: 

“The President of the U. S. has com- 
manded you to go back to work. Any 
union or union officials who refuse to 
obey that command will not live long.” 

And United Miner Murray concluded 
his appeal even more strongly: “Today 
you are fighting the coal companies, but 
tomorrow, if you remain on strike, you 
will be fighting the Government of the 
United States. Today you are conducting 
a strike. But tomorrow you would be con- 
ducting a rebellion!” 

At Washington. But the miners still 


“Today, a strike. 


stayed out and the President’s next move 
was to summon a committee of captive 
mine-owners to the White House. Tp 
U. S. Steel’s Myron C. Taylor, Bethle. 
hem’s Eugene G. Grace, National’s Ernest 
T. Weir and Jones & Laughlin’s George 
Laughlin Jr. was presented an eight-point 
program, written in the President’s own 
hand and scrutinized by General Johnson, 
which provided for a meeting between 
captive operators and union representa. 
tives. “Failing in agreement on any point 
. . . the President will pass on the ques. 
tions involved, and will in making deci- 
sions use the principle that captive mines 
must operate under conditions of work 
substantially the same in the broadest 
sense as those which obtain in the com- 
mercial mines. . . . In the meantime, and 
with realization that every effort at speedy 
ending of these matters is being sought, 
the President requests that work be con. 
tinued and resumed and that order be 
maintained.” 

In Illinois, meantime, coal trouble of 
another sort had festered in the bitumi- 
nous fields. For 24 hr., 100 United Mine 
Workers were besieged in Mine 43 of Pea- 
body Coal Co. near Harrisburg. When the 
coal company imported rival United 
Miners from another county, Progressive 
Miners started a small war. Along a 15 
mi. front they laid siege to Mine 43, blew 
up a railroad bridge, cut power lines, shot 
away 5,000 rounds of ammunition, 
wounded twelve men behind the mine en- 
closure. 

Off to the Midwest the shocked Presi- 
dent packed eloquent Donald Richberg, 
onetime Chicago attorney and NRA gen- 
eral counsel. In Springfield, Ill. Counsel 
Richberg held a long conference with 
Governor Horner, emerged shaking his 
head to say: “The problem will take much 
patience and time.” 

Sullivan County, Ind. was put under 
martial law when co-operative miners bat- 
tled unionists. 


RECOVERY 


Ickes to Labor 

Irked was dahlia-growing Public Works 
Administrator Ickes last week when ten 
unions proposed that the American Feder- 
ation of Labor ask the President to “re- 
move those: officials whose laxity and in- 
efficiency” was delaying the $3.300,000- 
ooo Federal building program (see p. 11). 

“A great deal of the delay in putting 
to work money that has already been 
allotted has been on account of what is 
claimed to be unreasonably high wages.” 
Administrator Ickes shot back at Labor. 
“I am reluctant to believe that a serious 
body like the A. F. of L., having any 
responsibility to the public, would adopt 
such a resolution unless it had sent it toa 
committee to investigate the facts.” 

The facts, PWA announced, were these: 
Within about 90 days, the Administration 
had allotted $1.659.003,310, more than 
one-half of its appropriation. But so fat 
only $68,194,884 had been withdrawn 
from the Treasury. “The delay,” said At 
ministrator Ickes, “where there is any, § 
in putting the money to work after it 
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allotted.” One reason that mass _ re- 
employment was being retarded on Fed- 
eral works was that part of the money so 
far allotted is earmarked for building 
dams and battleships. These projects re- 
quire elaborate preliminary planning, but 
last week The Engineering News Record 
was confident that between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 men would be engaged in public 
works by winter. 

The day before the A. F. of L. resolu- 
tion, Administrator Ickes had allotted 
$5.411,900 for 61 projects in 22 States 
and Hawaii. The day after, he fortified 
his reply to Labor by another $10,095,068 
allocation. Most of it went in the form of 
30% grants, 70% loans at 4% interest. 
San Francisco was to have a low-rent 
housing development; Princeton, N. J. an 
incinerator; Fort Steilacoom, Wash. a hos- 
pital; Buffalo, N. Y. a storm drain. Other 
projects included airport developments, 
schools, bakeries, libraries, waterworks, 
power plants. 

To speed up road building for which 
$400,000,000 has been set aside, the Bu- 
rau of Public Roads cut an unprece- 
dented amount of red tape. It announced 
that from now until Jan. 1 any State could 
begin secondary (feeder) road construc- 
tion with the assurance of 100% Federal 
aid. No plans need be filed at Washington 
so long as the State highway department 
had plans ready the day construction was 
begun. 


RELIEF 


Fifth Winter 


Last week the first chill of the fifth De- 
pression Winter hung in the air. While 
the Federal Government was preparing to 
bring relief to 3,253,000 jobless families 
(1,500,000 less than last year) on a scale 
unparalleled since hard times began, in 
Manhattan President Roosevelt made a 
speech which warned the nation that the 
Government could not possibly handle the 
job alone, that local governments and 
private charity would again have to do 
their share. 

Occasion of President Roosevelt’s ad- 
dress was the 19th annual National Con- 
lerence of Catholic Charities. He had de- 
toured to Manhattan, on his way back to 
Washington from Chicago, to deliver it. 
+ This is the time,” said he, “when 
you and I know that though we have pro- 
teeded a portion of the way, the longer, 
harder part still lies ahead; and that it is 
lor us to redouble our efforts to care for 
those who must still depend upon relief, 
lo prevent the disintegration of home life, 
and to stand by the victims of the Depres- 
sion until it is definitely past. . . . Gov- 
tmment can do many things better than 
itivate 2ssociations or citizens, but in the 
list analysis, success in personal matters 
depends on the personal contact between 
tighbor and neighbor. . . .” 

While private charity was thus exhorted, 
Harry L. Hopkins in the dual réle of Fed- 
tral Relief Administrator and head of the 
tw Federal Surplus Relief Corp., fired 
the first salvo in the Government’s war 
‘wainst human misery: 

(From the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, Federal Surplus Relief Corp. 


acquired 9,200,000 Ib. of pork, started it 
on its way from Chicago to feed New 
York City’s and Buffalo’s hungry idle. 

@ Administrator Hopkins ordered emer- 
gency relief committees throughout the 
land to feed 6,000,000 undernourished 
children of unemployed parents one meal 
a day at Government expense. 

@ Administrator Hopkins and Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace gave Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes his third extra-Cabinet 
Government job when they drafted him 
for FSRC, “because he is a good man to 
have around.” Federal Surplus Relief 
Corp. announced that it would provide for 
the needy by extending the processing tax 
to other commodities beside wheat and 
cotton, buying up surpluses with the pro- 
ceeds of the tax. For instance, a 1¢-a-lb. 
tax, it was calculated, would secure for 
FSRC between 50 and 100 million pounds 
of butter. Commodities which FSRC 
could not provide, Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration would buy with the $330,000,- 
ooo it still has left from the $500,000,000 
NRA relief appropriation. 

@ The Public Health Service entered the 
relief field when it announced that it 
would co-operate with FSRC in the em- 
ployment of jobless men in the South to 
work on mosquito abatement projects this 
winter. 


PROHIBITION 


Daring Disguise 

Extra alert were the Coast Guard out- 
side of New York Harbor one night last 
week. They had been tipped off that a big 
load of Canadian liquor was to be smug- 
gled in. When a passing steamer signalled 
that she was the Texas Ranger, inbound 
from Galveston, they did not inquire fur- 
ther. They knew the Texas Ranger was 
about due, and coastwise vessels of U. S. 
registry do not have to touch at Quaran- 
tine. ms 

Later that night the same ship was run- 
ning up the Hudson River off Weehawken, 
N. J. Customs Inspector Michael Guil- 
foyle was not suspicious of her but since 
he had just been ordered to watch every 
ship closely, he hailed her. “We're bound 
for Albany,” the skipper replied. “We 
can’t stop in this tide.”” The inspector 
noted the name on her bow, Texas Ranger. 
He recognized her cut and markings as 
familiar, let her go through. 

Puzzled harbor officials called up the 
Newtex Line next day, asked whether its 
Texas Ranger had arrived. President Den- 
nis Moloney replied no, of course not. She 
was several hundred miles from New 
York. 

Word came that afternoon from Haver- 
straw, N. Y., 30 mi. up the Hudson, that 
a freighter had run aground in the mud 
and that the captain and six of the crew 
had fled. Customs officials hurried to 
Haverstraw, found the rest of the “Texas 
Ranger’s” crew in jail for vagrancy. The 
officials boarded the boat. In the hold they 
found 25,000 cases of Canadian whiskey 
worth more than $1,000,000. The vessel 
had been cleverly disguised to resemble 
the Texas Ranger even down to the funnel 
paint and the insignia “N.” 

Identified in Lloyd’s register as the 


Holmewood of Barbados, owned by Con- 
tinental Indies Shipping Co., Ltd., the 
abandoned ship was towed down the river 
into New York harbor and her cargo 
placed under guard. As she lay at anchor 
near the Statue of Liberty she created 
amazement among the officers and crew of 
the real Texas Ranger as they steamed in 
from Galveston. 


“Tf & When” 


It shall be unlawful to advertise any- 
where, or by any means or method, liquor, 
or the manufacture, sale, keeping for sale 
or furnishing of the same or where, how, 
from whom, or at what price the same may 
be obtained.—Sec. 29, National Prohibi- 
tion Act. 

New Yorkers rubbed their eyes last 
week when in full-page newspaper spreads 
they saw itemized the names and prices of 
63 well-known wines, whiskeys, brandies 
Also told was how, when and where the 
liquor could be purchased—from Park & 
Tilford, oldtime fancy. grocers, “if and 
when Repeal comes.” A $10 deposit 
would guarantee delivery of a case of Old 
Grand Dad ($71.80), White Horse Scotch 
($39.77) or a dozen bottles of Sauterne 
($28.40) ‘“‘as soon as legal.” What startled 
many a reader was not Park & Tilford’s 
high prices, for most of the items could be 
duplicated by reliable ‘leggers at the same 
figures, but the fact that the advertise- 
ment, first of its kind in 16 years, was in 
direct violation of the Volstead Act. Were 
not Park & Tilford and the newspapers 
running the risk of fine and imprisonment? 

Risk there was none. The Department 
of Justice on Sept. 10 had ruled that, al- 
though the 18th Amendment remains on 
the statute books until 36 States ratify 
the 21st, “no prosecutions will be insti- 
tuted . . . provided the ‘if and when’ 
clause as a condition precedent to Repeal 
is made specific.”” The Post Office Depart- 
ment also winked, agreed to deliver mailed 
copies of the advertisement because “some- 
thing is contemplated which is not yet 
legal in fact, and therefore a legal impos- 
sibility.” 


Wet voters made Virginia the 32nd 
straight State to ratify the 21st Amend- 
ment last week, carrying even Bishop 
James Cannon Jr.’s hometown of Black- 
stone. 


POLITICAL NOTE 


Inquisitor for Inquisitor 

Loudly have New York City’s Fusion- 
ists boasted that their Mayoral candidate, 
onetime Congressman Fiorello Henry La 
Guardia, has the backing of Inquisitor 
Samuel Seabury, whose municipal inves- 
tigations ran Mayor James John 
(“Jimmy”) Walker out of the City Hall 
and into exile. Last week the followers 
of Independent Democratic Candidate 
Joseph Vincent McKee could match In- 
quisitor for Inquisitor with Fusion. On 
their ticket, as candidate for District At- 
torney, they got Ferdinand Pecora, counsel 
for the Senate’s Wall Street investigation, 
quizzer last spring of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
last week of Dillon, Read & Co. (see 
Pp. 54). 


>—- 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Bismarck & Dynamite 

Swank, cynical Prince Otto von Bis- 
marck, grandson of the “Iron Chancellor,” 
lives lavishly in London as German Chargé 
d’Affaires with his moneyed and shapely 
Swedish wife, Princess Ann von Bismarck 
(Née Tengbom), daughter of a famed 
Stockholm architect. Last week Prince 
Bismarck was chosen by Chancellor Hitler 
to touch off a stick of disarmament dyna- 
mite. 

Ever since the return to Europe last 
month of President Roosevelt’s grey and 
gracious little disarmament  dickerer, 
Ambassador-at-Large Norman Hezekiah 
Davis, Germany has been pressed by the 
U. S., Britain, France and Italy to enter 
a four-year convention for European arma- 
ment control (Time, Oct. 2). In effect a 
standstill pact, this convention would bind 
each power not to up its armaments before 
1938, would create an international in- 
spection board to see that all nations were 
keeping their pledges, would provide for 
eventual parity of armaments between 
Germany and France, but not until after 
the four-year standstill had been scrupu- 
lously observed. 

Prince Bismarck received Chancellor 
Hitler’s “observations” on this proposed 
convention last week in a long code cable- 
gram from the Wilhelmstrasse. Calling 
his limousine he sped to Whitehall, 
marched into the office of tall, frigid Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Sir John Simon and 
told him that Germany cannot wait until 
1938 before beginning to achieve arma- 
ment equality with France. At the very 
least, in Chancellor Hitler’s view, the 
Fatherland should at once be allowed to 
have ‘‘samples” of all armaments now 
denied her by the Treaty of Versailles; 
big guns, tanks, battle planes. Finally, 
even if a four-year standstill convention 
(including “samples” for Germany) were 
signed, there ought to be no snooping 
supervision. 

What Sir John said to Prince Bismarck 
when he heard these “observations” re- 
mained their secret, but Europe’s chan- 
celleries flew at once into a diplomatic 
furor. It was discovered that Benito Mus- 
solini had also received a copy of the 
“observations” in Rome, but none had 
been handed to Ambassador Davis at 
Geneva or to French Foreign Minister 
Joseph Paul-Boncour. What was Germany 
trying to do—split the U. S., British, 
French, Italian disarmament front? 

In Washington the State Department 
recalled that the resolution of 1921 by 
which the U. S. made a separate peace with 
Germany provides for the same bars to 
German re-armament as the Treaty of 
Versailles. President Roosevelt was re- 
ported strongly opposed to “sample” arms 
for Germany. The French Press raged 
that Chancellor Hitler was demanding 
immediate re-armament—which was not 
strictly the case—and French Premier 
Edouard Daladier, speaking at Vichy, held 
up the Fatherland’s request for “samples” 
and rejection of “supervision” as evidence 


hat Germany is ruled by a “cult of force.” 
Most striking, however, was a British 
warning to the Reich, said to have been 
dictated by Sir John Simon after he re- 
ceived Prince Bismarck and hastily in- 
serted in a speech which the Cabinet’s Lord 
President of the Council, Stanley Bald- 
win, was scheduled to make that night. 
“Any nation which deliberately prevents 
such an agreement [as the armament 
standstill] being reached,” cried Mr. Bald- 
win, ‘‘will have no friend in this civilized 
world!” To reassure France further, he 
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invoked the Locarno Treaty of 1925, nego- 
tiated by Britain’s Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain and France’s late great Peace Man 
Aristide Briand to protect the Franco- 
Belgo-German frontier against aggression. 
“What Britain has signed she will adhere 
to!” cried Mr. Baldwin. ‘She adhered to 
her signature regarding Belgium. . . . Her 
signature and her agreements are sacred!” 

Even dullards could see the drift of 
such talk. Europe’s entire Press (particu- 
larly the Swiss) broke out in a rash of 
headlines suggesting that the Disarmament 
Conference, scheduled to reconvene in 
Geneva on Oct. 16, will face in acute 
form the alternatives of Disarmament or 
War. Slightly appalled by the effect of 
the dynamite Prince Bismarck had so duti- 
fully exploded, the German Foreign Office 
appealed to Ambassador-at-Large Davis 
to “mediate” in Geneva between their 
delegation and the French. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Attention 

Britain’s King George V was sitting in 
his private parlor in Buckingham Palace 
one morning at ten-thirty last week. Out- 
side a band was playing, a crowd watching 
the famed marionet ceremony of Changing 
the Palace Guard. Suddenly a skidding 
automobile slammed into the crowd, killed 
three aircraftsmen on holiday, injured five 


other bystanders. On the way it knocked 
down a. stiff-standing Palace sentry, 
smudging his scarlet tunic, knocking his 
black bearskin over one ear. 

King George heard the crash, the 
screams, heard the band stop playing. He 
sent an equerry hurrying out to leam 
what had occurred. Long before the 


equerry or ambulances arrived, the felled 
sentry had righted himself and was stand- 
ing at stiff attention again, the Brigade of 
Guards officers were going right on bark- 
ing commands as though nothing at all had 
happened. 


Lords & Laborites 


Every bigwig of London finance was 
there. Rich peers rubbed shoulders with 
richer bankers, richest merchants. Tall, 
stooped Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Neville Chamberlain, stalked goutily in, 
followed by spry, fox-bearded Governor 
Montagu Collet Norman of the Bank of 
England. They had all come to the Man- 
sion House, ornate official home of Lord 
Mayor Sir Percy Greenaway, to dine with 
him before he is succeeded Nov. 9g by the 
Lord Mayor-elect, Alderman Charles 
Henry Collett (Time, Oct. 9). Speeches 
after the guests were full of noble viands 
and rare wines consisted of direct hits by 
Chancellor Chamberlain and Governor 
Norman at the British Labor Party which 
is urging that His Majesty’s Government 
adopt “Roosevelt methods” in finance 
and public relief. 

Chancellor Chamberlain scored what he 
called “ ‘imaginative finance,’ although in 
private transactions it goes by a shorter 
and less creditable title.” He predicted a 
return by Great Britain to the gold stand: 
ard at the earliest practicable moment for 
“there is no monetary standard that can 
command such confidence as gold.” 

Almost Kiplingesque was Governor 
Norman’s speech. Britain had _ grown 
great by evolution, he declared, while 
other nations tried revolutionary panaceas 
essentially un-British. ‘We shall have 
many difficulties and much criticism,” 
cried Governor Norman, “but I console 
myself with this thought: ‘The dogs bark 
but the caravan passes on.” 

Not far away in Hastings the dogs were 
barking sharply. Delegates to this year's 
convention of the British Labor Party 
cheered violent, scrubby-mustached David 
Kirkwood, M.P. when he attacked Gov- 
ernor Norman’s quiet fiscal sway over the 
City as “a more effective Dictatorship 
than Hitler’s in Germany or Mussolini’s in 
Italy!” Warmed up by Dave Kirkwood, 
the Conference passed a resolution pledg- 
ing the Party to oppose any return by 
Britain to the gold standard. Fresh cheers 
broke out when fiery Ben Tillett, a lead- 
ing agitator in the first and only British 
General strike (Time, May 10 to 24,1926), 
cried with obvious reference to the City: 
“There is an influential section of our ow 
financial and political leaders and ou 
British munitions magnates who in thelr 
hearts are siding with Hitler. Such met 
in England are already wondering if they. 
too, won’t be oblived to resort to the 
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methods of the present German Govern- 
ment to control the British working class. 

“We may have to face later on what 
our comrades in Germany are now suftfer- 
ing. .. . Let us show our financial and 
political masters by the help we extend 
‘0 the German workers that we will fight 
for our own class in this country if it is 
ever necessary.” 

The Conference next decided, with 
Spartan courage and perhaps a dash of 
¢lf-interest, that a boycott of German 
gods, though it would hurt German 
workers for the time being, is after all the 
best way of helping them, since it might 
kad to such misery as would promote a 
revolt against the Nazi State. By a rising 
vote the delegates pledged members of 
the Party to buy no German goods, urged 
them to contribute to the relief of refugees 
from the “Hitler terror.” 

Sensation of the week was a resolution 
introduced by Labor’s left-wing “Socialist 
league,” headed by Sir Stafford Cripps. 
Soon adopted, it pledged the Party to 
refuse support to any British Government 
ittempting to make war, and to stop 
hostilities if necessary by organizing a 
General Strike. Since the House of Com- 
mons, now dominated by Conservatives, 
as made it a crime to organize a General 
Strike (Trme, July 4, 1927), Labor’s reso- 
lition smacked of treason. 

Obviously Labor was only barking, since 
is Party cannot come to power without a 
general election and the Conservatives can 
prevent that until 1936 if they continue to 
tick together in the House. Great barkers 
themselves, delegates to the annual Con- 
ervative Party Conference met last week 
i Birmingham, bailiwick of Chancellor 
Chamberlain. As speaker after speaker 
alled for a bigger Navy. Army and Air 
Force, the Conference hall throbbed like 
igong with well-bred, rumbling cries of 
‘Heah! Heah!” 

As usual this die-hard baying was led 
ty cherubic, ebullient Winston Churchill 
id dapper, militant Baron Lloyd of 
Dolobran. They managed to whoop 
through a resolution recording “grave 
mxiety in regard to the inadequacy of 
he provisions made for imperial defense.” 
but after that the Corference sobered 
town, ignored Firebrands Churchill and 
Uoyd, voted ‘confidence in canny, 
bumbling Party Leader Stanley Baldwin 
ind in the man who really runs the Party 
tehind Mr. Baldwin’s amiable front. stern, 
iriving Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Neville Chamberlain. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
White Justice 

Because soot-black young Chief Tshek- 
li of the Bamangwato tribe ordered a 
white man flogged, he was banished from 
iscountry by Vice Admiral Edward Rad- 
life Garth Russell Evans, Acting High 
oo for Bechuanaland (Time, 
Sept. 25). 

Because the white man, one Phineas 
Mackintosh, was admittedly guilty of de- 
‘iauching native girls, fair-minded Britons 
‘omed in protest and when the young 
thief left his native village for temporary 
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exile the wives of white settlers rushed 
forward to shake his hand—a tribute to 
native rectitude unprecedented in the 
annals of South Africa. 

Last week Admiral Evans was back in 
Bechuanaland. Thousands of grinning 
black tribesmen gibbered and cheered as 
he received Chief Tshekedi. Under the 
same withered figtree where the sentence 
of suspension had been read, the Admiral 
cleared his throat: 

“Tshekedi,” said he, “your banishment 
was pronounced solely because the law 
does not allow native courts to try white 
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Cuier TSHEKEDI 
He was called back to the figtree. 


men even though the white men are living 
in tribal territory. We have had no 
thought that the white man in the case 
did not deserve the punishment... . In 
view of your statement that you will al- 
ways work in harmony and loyal co- 
operation with the administration His 
Majesty’s Government have terminated 
the period of your suspension.” 

Inky black and proud of her son Chief 
Tshekedi, the Dowager Queen Semane of 
the Bamangwato tribe beamed upon Ad- 
miral Evans, sure that she had influenced 
King-Emperor George V to reinstate her 
son. When Tshekedi was disciplined she 
cabled to Buckingham Palace, “O King, 
release for me the boy!” Actually King 
George signed the order reinstating Chief 
Tshekedi on the advice (i.e. instructions) 
of his Dominions Secretary, bluff, hearty 
James Henry (“Jim”) Thomas, onetime 
engine greaser. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Rocks, Hammers, Nails 


The fierce-fighting men of County 
Kerry had a fine riot last week. Thou- 
sands of them, especially the frisky young 
ones, think there is no finer man in Ire- 
land than Free State President Eamon de 
Valera of the long gozzle and wild hair. 
When they heard that his No. 1 foe, 
bullet-headed General Owen O'Duffy, 





founder of the United Ireland opposition 
party, was rallying his blue-shirted Irish 
Fascists to a meeting in the little Kerry 
town of Tralee by the sea, they got the 
feel of a shillalah in one hand, the heft 
of a handful of rock in the other and 
tramped into Tralee. When they saw the 
Blue Shirts coming they flung their rocks, 
howling “Up de Valera!”, “O’Duffy is a 
traitor!”, then ducked in for the shillalah 
work. Some of them set upon General 
O'Duffy, bludgeoned him bloody-pated be- 
fore he could get into the meeting hall. 
Next the howling Kerrymen burned his 
automobile, waited until the meeting was 
finished, took a new grip on their shilla- 
lahs, fresh handfuls of rock and roared 
“Come out!” 

Two Blue Shirts came out. They were 
beaten down. When police tried to inter- 
vene, the Kerrymen whanged them un- 
mercifully, finally got so completely out 
of hand that troops had to be called out. 
The troops stopped the riot by firing into 
the air, prodding Kerrymen with bayonets 
and making them cry with tear gas bombs 

Smuggled out of Tralee, General 
O’Duiiy told sympathizers in Killarney. 
“T was hit on the head five times with 
hammers.” In Dublin meanwhile over- 
zealous de Valera sympathizers appeared 
on the streets with horrid weapons: shilla- 
lahs studded with nails. Pitching into two 
Blue Shirts who were going to a dance at 
the Mansion House of Dublin’s Lord 
Mayor, they whanged them without 
mercy, injured one Blue Shirt so severely 
that a surgeon had to take ten stitches to 
close the nail wounds in his head. 

No friend to such violence, President de 
Valera, tall, teacherish and full of ideals, 
made in the Dail Eireann last week one 
of the handsomest apologies ever offered 
by a chief executive to a mere deputy 
Fortnight ago the President had accused 
Deputy Mulcahy, onetime Free State De- 
fense Minister of going to Glasgow for a 
secret conference with British Secretary 
for War Viscount Hailsham—an act that 
would stink of treason to the nose of any 
Irishman. 

Under suspicion of having connived 
with the British, General Mulcahy 
screamed for a thorough investigation of 
the horrid charge. The talemonger who 
had given President de Valera his “infor- 
mation” backed down. 

“T regret deeply,” said President de 
Valera in the Dail last week, “that I 
should have given publicity to a falsehood 
I tender my apologies to Deputy Mul- 
cahy.” 

Though applause crashed out from all 
parts of the Dail, General Mulcahy still 
smoldered with Irish ire. “I demand an 
official investigation!” shouted he, but 
Speaker Frank Fahy quashed further dis- 
cussion. 


AUSTRALIA 
Brief Surplus 
Proudest man in Australia last week 
was tousle-haired Premier Joseph Aloysius 
Lyons. When he took office 22 months 
ago Australia’s finances were an Empire 
scandal, Commonwealth bonds were on 
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the verge of interest default. Joe Lyons, 
who had only recently emerged from the 
political wilds of Tasmania, formed a 
Cabinet and pulled in his belt. Things 
looked better last year, and last week he 
had real news. Reading his budget speech 
before the House of Representatives, he 
announced that the Commonwealth had, 
instead of an estimated deficit of £1,- 
302,000, a surplus of £3,547,000. 

This money will not lie long in the 
treasury. The stiff income taxes that were 
necessary to balance the budget will be 
reduced immediately. Tariffs on Empire 
goods will come down, old age pensions 
will be upped two shillings sixpence a 
week, and the Government will end the 
year with the million-pound deficit they 
were ready for. 

Part of Australia’s brief surplus will go 
for public works. Canberra, the still half- 
built “Washington of Australia.” will get 
a water system, and Premier Lyons will 
be able to speak to his old home in Tas- 
mania by a submarine telephone cable. 


GERMANY 


Aryans on Horseback 

Prussia’s martinet Premier, beefy Gen- 
eral Hermann Wilhelm Goring, would 
rather see Jews support racehorses than 
other Jews. Though famed as an ace 
aviator, General Goring agrees with his 
cavalry friends that a man on horseback 
should be a cut above other men. Last 
week he decreed that in the State of 
Prussia (which is nearly two-thirds of 
Germany) all jockeys and drivers of 
horses on Prussian racetracks must be 
Aryans. Jews may still own racehorses, 
enter them in Prussia’s smartest meets, 
even win prizes—but Aryans must ride. 

Asked about “gentlemen riders” Gen- 
eral Goring snorted that of course they 
must be Aryans. 


——— 


Y 


“Consecrated” Press 


To gag the Press is crude. Last week 
club-footed little Dr. Paul Joseph Goeb- 
bels, Minister of Propaganda and Public 
Enlightenment, proudly “consecrated” the 
German Press to Nazi service. Into his 
office for the consecration filed 300 of 
Berlin’s most eminent newsfolk. 

“IT don’t see,” purred Dr. Goebbels, 
“why you should have the slightest diffi- 
culty in adjusting the trend of what vou 
write to the interests of the State. It is 
possible that the Government may some- 
times be mistaken—as to individual meas- 
ures—but it is absurd to suggest that any- 
thing superior to the Government might 
take its place. What is the use therefore 
of editorial skepticism? It only makes 
people uneasy.” 

Dr. Goebbels in the old, crude days of 
Adolf Hitler’s rise to power used to say 
that nothing was so good for a hostile 
editor as “one litre of castor oil” (slightly 
over one quart) administered by Storm 
Troopers who then waited and guffawed 
at the result. Such tactics, copied from 
Mussolini, were often better than beating, 
but Dr. Goebbels has no need of them to- 
day. He held in his thin, knob-knuckled 


hands last week a new National Press Law 
making it a crime to practice journalism 
in Germany except as a licensed member 
of a nationwide closed shop, Der Reichs- 
verband der Deutschen Presse, headed by 
Dr. Goebbels. 

The law covers “all persons who take 
a share in forming the mental contents of 
any newspaper or political periodical 
through the written word or pictures.” To 
get his license a candidate must prove 
that neither he nor his wife had even one 
Jewish grandparent, must be a German 
citizen over 21, trained for at least one 
year in journalism and “consecrated” to 
the ideals of Dr. Goebbels. Exceptionally, 
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Dr. GOEBBELS 


Anything superior to Hitlerism? Absurd! 
the Doctor can license anybody to be a 
journalist, even a Jew. 

Under the law newspaper owners and 
editors are stripped of power to discharge 
members of their staffs “for reasons of 
their own,” can and must do so only for 
reasons of state. Disputes will be settled 
by a Reich Press Court, the judges to be 
appointed by Dr. Goebbels. Ended is the 
peculiar German system under which each 
newspaper had a so-called “responsible 
editor”—usually the office bum—who 
stood ready to go to jail for mistakes or 
libels committed by the staff. From now 
on every German journalist is legally re- 
sponsible to and must uphold the State. 

“The National Press Law is the most 
modern journalistic statute in the world!” 
cried Dr. Goebbels explaining it to his 300 
nervous guests last week. “I predict that 
its principles will be adopted by the other 
nations of the world within the next seven 
years. It is the absolute right of the State 
to supervise the formation of public 
opinion!” 


Reading from the text of the law, Dr.. 


Goebbels proclaimed that it is the duty of 
journalists to keep out of print: 

“1t) Anything that intermingles private 
good and public good in a manner mislead- 
ing to public opinion. 

“2) Matter calculated to weaken the 
power of the Reich at home or abroad, the 


community will of the German people, it 
military spirit or its culture and econom 
or that tends to offend religious sent. 
ments. 

“3) Anything in conflict with the honor 
and dignity of Germans. 

“a) Matter that unlawfully injures th 
honor or welfare of any individual, hurts 
his reputation or draws him into ridicuk 
or contempt. 

“s) Anything that is unethical on any 
other grounds.” 

Docile, the German Press reported the 
National Press Law under such headline 
as INDEPENDENCE OF FRE} 
SPEECH and FREE DISCUSSION 
WITHIN THE SCOPE OF GOVERY\. 
MENT POLICY. Foreign correspondents 
in Germany were reported exempt fron 
the Jaw, but it binds German journalisi 
abroad. 

Same day the Hitler Cabinet stretchel 
its power even further, decreed somethin 
called the Law Guaranteeing a Peace d 
Right. Distinct from the Press Law, this 
provides the death penalty for anyone whi 
imports, publishes or distributes in Ger 
many “treasonable articles.” For impor: 
ing, publishing or distributing “atrocity 
stories” (i. e. about Nazi atrocities) th 


maximum penalty is five years in jail. 


“Honorable” Peasants 

The dream of every farmer—that th 
State should grant him immunity from 
ever being dispossessed for debt—sut 
denly came true for thousands of broaé- 
faced German rustics last week as Char 
cellor Hitler promoted them by decree ti 
the status of a new, exclusive and highly 
privileged class. 

Only members of this class, the Char 
cellor decreed, may hereafter be call 
“peasants,” which title shall becom 
throughout the Fatherland a_ badge ¢ 
honor. To qualify as a “peasant” a Ger 
man must: 1) prove that none of hi 
family since Jan. 1, 1800 a.v. have beti 
Jews or Negroes; 2) possess a homes 
large enough to support a family but né 
larger than 300 acres. 

To decide who is to be a privilege! 
“peasant” and who a mere “farmer,” ti 
new decree sets up a vast Nazi bureal 
topped by an imposing Agrarian Supren 
Court. Members of the new peasantt] 
cannot be dispossessed for debt. Neithi 
can their crops or goods of any sort \¥ 
seized by private creditors. In the word 
of Chancellor Hitler’s decree, “the pea 
antry are lifted out of the capitalist 
tem.” 

Perfectly logical from the Nazi stan 
point, this “lifting” springs from Ado} 
Hitler’s firm belief that his State mus 
strive to create a “pure German ratt 
and that the race today is purest amo 
rustic homesteaders unpolluted by 
“Jewish Marxism” to be found in Germ 
towns. By setting apart and pamper 
the peasants Leader Hitler hopes to tt 
an “aristocracy of blood.” 

In last week’s decree there was 0 
one catch. Every peasant, in order ! 
retain his status, must be “honorable: 
the requisite degree of honor being ¢ 
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fned as “honorable enough to pay his 
debts if he is able to do so after proper 
administration of his land.” Peasants who 
flagrantly cheat their creditors will suffer 
a peculiar penalty: the cheater’s estate 
will pass while he is yet living to his heir. 
If the heir turns out to be a cheat, his 
heir gets the estate, and so on until an 
“honorable peasant” is found to hold the 
homestead. 

Resolved to make his uplifted peasant 
cass an “eternal aristocracy” Chancellor 
Hitler wound up his epochal decree by 
providing that no peasant may sell or 
divide his homestead and must bequeath 
it at death to one sole heir. Jews, being 
considered ipso facto without honor, were 
barred from ever inheriting either a peas- 
ant homestead or any German farm land 
whatsoever. 
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vnething Mippers Punished 

Yeace ie Prisoned in Germany by the Reichs- 
aw. thi, bank’s embargo on exports of gold and 
one ww foreign exchange are millions of marks 
in Gee owed to the Fatherland’s foreign credi- 







tors, notably to such U. S. banks as Man- 













































impor: 
atraal hattan’s Chase National. The only way 
ies) thie the U. S. banks can move these “blocked 
jail, marks” is to sell them at a discount in 
dollars (usually 15%) to tourists or mer- 
chants who need marks to spend in Ger- 
many. Last spring the North German 
Lloyd and Hamburg-American (“‘Hapag”’) 
that th Lines began to accept blocked marks in 
ty 1100 mayment for passage. Passengers who paid 
bt—suel in blocked marks were pleased by what 
f brow was to them a 15% rate cut on their tick- 
1s Chall ots, The U. S. banks took the loss. The 
lecree \"§ German lines received their full passage 
id high price in marks. In due course competing 
lines, members of the Trans-Atlantic Pas- 
ne Chit enger Conference, complained bitterly in 
re call Manhattan to the Conference’s vent, 
beco “Bhonest, hot-tempered, Bohemian-born 
adge “f Emil Lederer. 
a Gt Before he became “Tsar” Mr. Lederer, 
e of bi now a naturalized U. S. citizen, was the 
ave beet U. S. resident director for Hamburg- 
omeste!§ American. Months ago he ordered his old 
y but 8 business friends of Hapag and former 
_,  ousiness rivals of North German Lloyd 
orivilegt to stop accepting blocked marks. For a 
mer, (while they disobeyed him, later obeyed. 
zi bure®# Last week Tsar Lederer, after delving 
Supreme through the two lines’ books, decided that 
peasant during their period of disobedience they 
Neithe lured away 4,000 passengers from the 
y sort "f other conference lines. He ordered Hapag 
the we" ‘0 pay $69,000 in restitution, North Ger- 
‘the pe man Lloyd to pay $113,000—this money 





talist sy4 





to be pro-rated out by the Conference to 
timburse the other lines for the lured 
passengers. ‘Tsar Lederer’s next worry 
vas whether Hapag and N. G. L. will pay 
break up the Conference by getting 
out of it. 

As tricky as “blocked marks” is a new 
‘tansfer wrinkle which holders of numer- 
ous German corporate and municipal ex- 
mal bonds had to worry about last week. 
They were offered interest payment half 
Ncash, half in scrip cashable at 50% of 
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was OB ils face value, will thus receive 75% of 
order | ie sums they are owed. To buy their 
orable ° “tip, banking syndicates will be formed 
being “& "the creditor countries. The syndicates 
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will re-sell the scrip at a small commis- 
sion to the German Gold Discount Bank. 
This bank, having bought the scrip for 
a little more than half its face value, 
will sell to “preferred” (i. e. subsidized) 
German exporters who can use it at full 
face value to buy or produce in Germany 
the goods they export. 

Like “blocked marks,” the new scrip is 
a scheme to stimulate German business at 
the expense of creditors of the Fatherland 
willing to take a loss. To get on the Gold 
Discount Bank’s “preferred” list a Ger- 
man exporter will theoretically have to 
show that he can meet “cutthroat foreign 
competition” only by receiving the scrip 
subsidy. 


SPAIN 


“Vou Snake!” 


Up from the long blue Cabinet Bench 
in the Spanish Cortes sprang portly, white- 
mustached old Premier Alejandro Lerreux 
last week, choking and trembling with 
rage. 

“Ser piente!”’ (“You snake!”) he hissed 
at grinning Socialist Leader Indalecio 
Prieto, then whirled upon Spain’s great 
radical Republican, Don Manuel Azana. 
“Hombre de talento pero desalmado!” 
(“You man with a brain but no soul!”’) 

Certainly Don Manuel, chunky and 
relentless, has no heart, no pity for his 
enemies. He ruled Spain as Premier for 
all but a few weeks of the past two years, 
was abruptly dropped as “too radical” by 
chubby, Church-loving President Niceto 
Alcala Zamora (Time, Sept. 18). Last 
week new Premier Lerroux, a Bryanesque 
idealist, had held office for 21 days, had 
never dared to ask a vote of confidence 
from the Cortes and still dared not ask 
one. He knew that in a straight vote 
Man-With-No-Soul Azana and _ Snake 
Prieto would soon beat him. Wringing 
his hands, he announced the resignation 
of his Conservative Cabinet, started to 
walk out of the Cortes, jeered by Deputies 
who demanded that he stay and be voted 
down. 

“I will not stay!” cried the badgered 
Premier, bursting into tears as he left the 
Cortes. “I cannot permit myself to be 
made one of those carnival rag dolls at 
which the public throw balls.” 

Since the Cabinet had resigned it could 
not, under Spain’s Constitution, be voted 
down, but Socialist Speaker Julian 
Besteiro ignored the Constitution, en- 
couraged the excited Cortes to vote “no 
confidence” 189 to 91. 

Seemingly this two-to-one swift kick at 
the vanishing posterior of ex-Premier Ler- 
roux convinced President Alcala Zamora 
that the Cortes was incorrigibly radical, 
must be dissolved to give the Spanish 
people a chance to elect new Deputies. 
For months Conservatives have been urg- 
ing this course, predicting a Conservative 
landslide. To hold the election the Pres- 
ident needed a “strong’”’ Premier. He spent 
the week trying to find one, called in suc- 
cessively a wealthy young jurist, Felipe 
Sanchez Roman; crafty former Finance 
Minister Jose Manuel Pedregal; Dr. 
Gregorio Maranon, onetime physician to 
Alfonso XIII and a great advocate of 
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birth control; Dean Posada of the Madrid 
Law School and finally—when all these 
had found the Premier’s seat too hot— 
chose an old guard, conservative political 
boss, Don Diego Martinez Barrios. 

To Premier Barrios the President 
handed a decree dissolving the Cortes “‘on 
moral grounds” and setting Nov. 19 as the 
date for a general election. Promptly the 
powerful Socialist trade unions threatened 
to declare a general strike in Madrid. 


JAPAN 


Britons Beaten? 

Crisp and businesslike is Baron Kuma- 
kichi Nakajima, onetime Tokyo stock- 
broker, now Minister of Commerce & 
Industry. Last week he ruffled through 
a sheaf of amazing figures hot from the 
Japanese Federation of Cotton Textile 
Manufacturers. They showed what a 
spunky little Empire can do in two short 
years to a big, bumbling Empire—the 
British. 

Scare-heads about the blood Japan has 
spilled in Manchuria have obscured her 
quiet, deadly cloth war with Britain, 
waged with the sharp price-cutting weapon 
of her depreciated yen. Japan took the 
yen off gold two years ago (Time, Dec. 21, 
1931), has thus been able to cut her cot- 
ton textile prices unbelievably low and to 
steal British markets throughout the East. 
Last week the yen was down to 36.7% of 
its par gold value, while Britain’s pound, 
though also depreciated, stood at 65% of 
its gold parity. 

Months ago Britain, though slow to 
bestir herself, started to fight Japan’s 
dumping prices by denouncing the 28- 
year-old Indo-Japanese trade treaty and 
sharply upping India’s tariffs on non- 
British cotton. British West Africa fol- 
lowed suit. Egypt, whose fat King Fuad 
is a British puppet, promptly swung into 
line with higher tariffs. Later even Dutch 
Queen Wilhelmina’s newly named 
“Netherlands India’ (once the Dutch 
East Indies) joined in building the white 
man’s tariff dike against Japan’s cheap 
textiles. 

Fear that the economic struggle might 
lead to war caused British, Indian and 
Japanese delegates to meet at Simla in 
September for a secretive Cotton Con- 
ference at which haggling continued last 
week. Japan, hampered but not ham- 
strung, has continued to dump. Last week, 
according to the figures in Minister Naka- 
jima’s hands, Japan had _ outstripped 
Britain in cotton cloth exports for the first 
time in history. In the first eight months 
of this year Japan exported 1,392,000,000 
square yards, Britain 1,386,000,000. Since 
Britain has reigned for a century and more 
as the world’s No. 1 cotton textile ex- 
porter, Japanese cotton men were fit to 
burst with pride. 


Neutrals noted that Japan has not, of 
course, surpassed Britain’s peak volume 
of cotton textile exports. In 1929 Britain 
exported 3,866,000,000 square yards, 
Japan 1,418,000,000. What Japan has 
done is to filch Britain’s customary lion’s 
share of what cotton textile orders the 
East has to give in this lean year. 





Japan’s sabre-rattlers see an inevitable 
armed clash with Britain growing out of 
the trade war. “It is now time,” cried 
Japanese War Minister Sadao Araki not 
long ago, “for our nation to frustrate the 
wild dreams of the whites.” 

“In former times,” chimed in Rear 
Admiral Taneji Kyosa, ‘few persons 
would have dreamed of a war between 
Britain and Japan. . . . Recent develop- 
ments, however, show it is Britain that is 
the most antagonistic to Japan. She is 
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Japan’s cotton men were fit to burst. 


indeed by far the most malicious. A war 
with Great Britain, it is feared, may be 
inevitable.” 

Back from the U. S. with another idea 
last week came Japan’s great Viscount 
Kikujiro Ishii, her chief delegate to the 
World Economic Conference. The idea: 
that Britain would like to egg the U. S. 
and Japan into war. 

“Tt is possible,” purred Viscount Ishii, 
not mentioning Britain by name, “that 
certain European countries desire war 
between Japan and the United States so 
that they can wrest markets from them.” 
To prevent this, Viscount Ishii urged 
Japan and the U. S. to sign an immediate 
“neace-guaranteeing” pact. “Anglo-Jap- 
anese relations have worsened,” said he 
cautiously, “but the British have raised 
tariffs solely because they are suffering 
from our economic competition. There 
is no political or sentimental motive be- 
hind what they have done.” 


CHINA 
Soong’s NRA 


China’s militarists last week again had 
China’s bankers on the run. The famed 
budget of Finance Minister Dr. T. V. 
Soong—a Chinese marvel because it bal- 
anced last year for the first time in the 
history of the Republic (Time, Jan. 2)— 
teetered as the Government admitted a 
$10,000,000 current deficit and Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek demanded of his 
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brother-in-law, Dr. Soong, an additional 
$18,000,000 to pay his troops. 

“Sell $18,000,000 of bonds at once!” 
urged Generalissimo Chiang, according to 
Shanghai gossip. “I must have the money 
now!” 

When Japan was bombarding Shanghai 
last year the Chinese Government prom- 
ised to issue no more bonds for three 
years, if China’s bankers would subscribe 
their uttermost then. Subscribe they did. 
Last week they looked to Dr. Soong to 
make the.Government keep its promise. 
Abruptly the promise was knocked galley- 
east when Premier Wang Ching-wei an- 
nounced that the Government will issue 
$100,000,000 of Treasury notes “repayable 
in 150 monthly payments”—.e. long-term 
securities, virtually bonds which will not 
be tully paid off fer twelve long years. 

Quick to create a diversion was smart, 
Harvard-graduated Dr. Soong, fresh from 
representing China at the World Economic 
Conference, after which he called on Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. With appropriate fanfare 
Dr. Soong published a Government decree 
creating an NEC (National Economic 
Council) declared to be “modeled on the 
NRA.” 

Dr. Soong will be China’s General John- 
son, assisted by his sister’s step-son, potent 
Sun Fo (son of China’s “George Wash- 
ington,” the late great Dr. Sun Yat-sen) 
and Premier Wang Ching-wei. These 
three, according to the Chinese NEC law 
gazetted last week, will have ‘power to 
improve economic conditions, control and 
plan productive enterprises and protect 
the interests of workers.” Just how they 
would do this Dr. Soong & colleagues were 
not quite sure last week, but they thought 
they might start by imposing some sort 
of code on China’s cotton mills, pre- 
dominantly owned by Japanese. “Both 
employes and employers who refuse to 
abide by our regulations,” announced the 
NEC, “will face drastic penalties.” An- 
other aim of the NEC will be “to urge the 
Chinese people to buy Chinese.” 


ARGENTINA-BRAZIL 


Seven-Point Cornerstone 


As another man might smack flies, big- 
fisted General Augustin P. Justo smacks 
Argentine revolts, bosses Congress (down 
whose retching throat he recently jammed 
Argentine adherence to the World Wheat 
Pact) and generally has fun. Last week 
neither the sudden discovery that agents 
of the Radical Party had perfected plots 
for a “general uprising,” nor the sudden 
illness of Vice President Julio Roca could 
make President Justo change his plan of 
rolling up to Rio on a battleship. 

Smack—General Justo’s police pounced 
on 23 ring-leaders in the Radical plot, 
called it “completely crushed.” Smack— 
the President brushed aside an elaborate 
public ceremony at which he was to have 
turned over his powers to the Vice 
President before leaving Argentina. Since 
Roca was sick, let him stay in bed. A 
brief decree, signed without ceremony by 
General Justo at the last moment, gave 
bedridden Roca proper power. With bands 
blaring, banners flying and two regiments 
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escorting him as a guard of honor, Presj- 
dent Justo stepped aboard his special 
train at Buenos Aires and sped out to the 
seaport of Mar del Plata (where coast 
guardsmen last January rescued the Presi- 
dent from drowning). There he stepped 
aboard the Argentine dreadnought Moreno 
and she rolled up toward Rio de Janeiro 
1,500 mi. north. 

In Rio hospitable Brazilians rushed to 
completion two triumphal arches for their 
Argentine guest, a big arch 95 ft. high on 
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ARGENTINA’S PRESIDENT 
He rolled up to Rio. 






which colored lights played all night anda 
cosy little arch. Short, rotund President 
Getulio Dornellas Vargas of Brazil has 
recovered from the motor accident in 
which he broke both legs last spring 
(Trme, May 8); he was up in the Graf 
Zeppelin last week circling Northern Bra- 
zil, flew back to Rio just in time to send 
out several battleships and 60 Brazilian 
naval planes to greet President Justo in 
whose further honor Brazil printed: com- 
memorative postage stamps. 

To small Host Vargas big Guest Justo 
brought an amazingly all-inclusive seven- 
point program for action this week. The 
A & B Presidents planned to: 1) signa 
non-aggression treaty previously negoti- 
ated by their foreign ministers; and then 
discuss: 2) stimulation of Argentine- 
Brazilian trade by. preferential tariffs; 
3) A& B co-operation to stamp out smug- 
gling; 4) mutual assistance in preventing 
South American revolutionist's from hatch- 
ing plots against their President on the soil 
of another country; 5) cultural inter 
change between A & B; 6). promotion 0! 
A & B tourist travel; 7) “encouragement 
of aviation.” 

All this they expected to crowd into 
General Justo’s five-day visit, also attend- 
ing Argentine horse races, motor races, the 
Buenos Aires Inerouzonicbnnar and a big 
banquet every night. At the first banquet 
Guest Justo keynoted “international soli 
darity,” Host Vargas “peaceful 
existence.” 
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COLLEGE 


HOSE who have gone farthest into 
a national plans for industrial 
control agree that profitable opera- 
tion under the new order will require 
most of all the proper equipment 


and soundest management. 


On your equipment problems you 
may find it very valuable to make 
use of the Goodyear Plant Analysis 
Plan and the G.T. M. — Goodyear 


Technical Man. 


For more than twenty years now, 
through all manner of industrial 
ups and downs, this expert and 
scientific system for specifying the 
right belting, hose and other me- 
chanical rubber goods, has resulted 


in more trouble-free operation 


THE GREATEST 


and in marked reductions in operat- 


ing costs. 


Whether you are modernizing an 
already established plant to meet 
the new production conditions, or 
starting from scratch, we believe 
the G.T. M. can be of service to you. 
He is an expert on rubber; he has a 
wide practical experience with both 
standard and exceptioncl operat- 
ing conditions. G.T. M.-specified 
Rubber 
Goods come to your plant built 


for the job. 


Goodyear Mechanical 


Why not see what the G.T. M. has 


NAME 


NW ALTVCINW  WACTASA 


WING CALIOTHENICAM 
CIALIS CPRAT. LATCIN 


*KCICNR CAILPAMDSICY 


PLAN NOW FOR P 


for you in cost-reducing equipment? 
Justwrite to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California, or call 
your nearest Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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in a Mobiloil é« 


moie..  LHE Doctor Gets ‘THERE’ 


DOCTOR: “Baby sick? Don’t worry. ©) DOCTOR: “Certainly is lucky this old 3 DOCTOR: “Guess I’ll make sure I have 


- It’s quite a drive to your place, but I’ll “" car runs so well. I don’t know where I’d “ enough oil. Glad they have Mobili 
g y 


get there quickly.”’ get the money to buy a new one.” 


DOCTOR: “Mobiloil as usual! I want © DOCTOR: “Another hill on high! That DOCTOR: “If the baby isn’t better 
the best for this old car. Some folks ““ Mobiloil has certainly saved its cost soon, call me again. Don’t worry about 
think I’m a crank—but I’ve got to make many times. Makes the few pennies I my getting here. My old car will always 
this car last.” could have pinched with cheap oil look see me through.” 

pretty small.” 


Cuts oil cost... lengthens car life 
Double the wallop of 3 years ago! That’s what today’s speeds 


give oil. Mobiloil is unique—it is double-range. It stands up—at 


straightaway speed or traffic crawl. Because it stands up you use 
less—your yearly oil cost is less. Because Mobiloil gives full 


protection at all speeds, your car lasts longer. Save both ways! 
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Makemie’s 250th 


For the first time since the Civil War, 
the Northern and Southern branches of 
the U. S. Presbyterian Church joined last 
week in a common enterprise. To the 
easternmost counties of Maryland and 
Virginia, between Chesapeake Bay and the 
Atlantic Ocean, 6.000 of their members 
made solemn pilgrimage in celebration of 
the 250th anniversary of organized Pres- 
yterianism in the U. S. 

In 1683 an Irish-born Scottish Presby- 
trian named Rev. Francis Makemie jour- 
nyed to the Colonies, at the earnest re- 
quest of Marylanders who had not enough 
ministers. Presbyterianism had been 
cognized, under the Act of Religious 
Toleration, as a sect against which no 
dtogatory remarks were to be made. Up 
kdown the seaboard there were scattered 
churches of “Dissenters.” none of them 
wthodox. (Two are still extant, in Hemp- 
stead and Jamaica, L. I., the former being 
the first U. S. church to bear the name 
Presbyterian.) Pioneer Makemie organ- 
ed in Maryland the first five truly Pres- 
byterian churches. In Philadelphia in 1692 
he preached the first Presbyterian sermon 
that city had heard. Later he organized 
the first U. S. Presbytery, became its first 
Moderator. In 1707 he was arrested in 
New York as a “strolling preacher” at the 
oder of much-hated Lord Cornbury. 
jailed for two months, he was tried and 
acquitted but forced to pay £83/7s/6d in 
costs. Francis Makemie died in 1708 at 
his homestead in eastern Virginia, now 
alled Makemie Park. 





New York presents this 


flew Heloa ! 


A complete 
apartment for 


5 
PER DAY 
» for two people . 


Beautifully furnished 
suite consisting of 


A living room, 
dressing room, bath, 
kitchen and 
concealed twin beds. 
Full hotel service « 
* In New York's newest apart- 
ment hotel located on fashion- 


able Murray Hill. Write for 
booklet or reservations . 


lO 


PARK AVENUE 
E. J. Naughton, Managing Director 





Last week’s Makemie pilgrimage began 
at Manokin Church, Princess Anne, with 
Historian William Parker Finney as 
speaker. At Rehobeth Church, Princeton 


Seminary’s Dr. Joseph Ross Stevenson, 


onetime Northern Moderator, said: “Pres- 
byterianism makes its appeal to thought- 
ful minds.” But he expressed surprise 
that, “with its superior resources and 
superb opportunities,” Presbyterianism 
has been outstripped by such later sects 
as the Methodists, unknown in Makemie’s 
time. Explained Dr. Stevenson: “We have 
been afraid of emotionalism—enthusiasm 
—and as a result have leaned more to 
formality and restrained respectability.” 

After a picnic luncheon at Rehobeth the 
pilgrims proceeded to Makemie Park 
where Southern Moderator Ernest Thomp- 
son extolled Pioneer Makemie, ‘with the 
care of all the churches on his shoulders,”’ 
before a statue of him erected 25 years 
ago. Doubling back to look at churches at 
Pokomoke City and Snow Hill, the Pres- 
byterians dined at Salisbury, listened to 
speeches by Missions Board Secretary 
Robert Elliott Speer and onetime North- 
ern Moderator Lewis Seymour Mudge 
who said God’s word to the church is: 
“Now march, and lead America that 
America may become wholly Christian for 
America’s sake, for the world’s sake, for 
Christ’s sake.” 


Blue-Penciled Bible 

Two years ago many a preacher and lay- 
man was pleased when Professors Edgar 
Johnson Goodspeed and John Merlin 
Powis Smith of the University of Chicago 
produced a briskly, unpedantically mod- 
ernized “American Bible” (Time, Nov. 30, 
1931). Soon afterwards they began work 
on a condensation of this which Professor 
Goodspeed finished alone, Professor Smith 
dying in 1932. Last week The Short Bible 
was published as Book-of-the-Fall ($2) of 
the University of Chicago Press. Edited 
down to 545 pp. from the 2,000 pp. of a 
standard Bible, it is a book for reading, 
gaily bound in red cloth to emphasize its 
unchurchliness. Short Bibles, revised Bi- 


bles and vulgate Bibles are by no means | 


new—the King James version (1611) was 
undoubtedly strikingly modern in its time 

-but Editors Goodspeed & Smith in- 
vented a new historical-literary-religious 
approach. Instead of beginning with Gen- 
esis and ending with Revelation, The Short 
Bible begins with the oldest book of the 
Bible, Amos, which dates from about 750 
B. C. Genesis was written about 350 B.C 
and comes 17th in the Smith-Goodspeed 
arrangement. Last are the Letters to Tim- 
othy and Titus, written by some Greek 
follower of St. Paul. Whole books omitted 
in The Short Bible are Chronicles, Song of 
Solomon (because non-religious), Lamen- 
tations, Obadiah, Malachi, II Peter, If and 
III John, Jude. Other books are severely 
edited. Professor Goodspeed found Isaiah 
hardest to blue-pencil because of its dig- 
nity and swift, smooth literary flow. Every 
book in The Short Bible is prefaced with 
brief, graphic notes by Professor Good- 
speed. 
































LATEST DIRT 


among travelers is that Chesapeake and 
Ohio doesn’t contribute one speck to 
the peck of dirt every man expects to 
eat during his lifetime. This news is 


greeted with mingled emotions, all 


cheerful, because genuine air-condi- 
tioning keeps dirt away, not only from 
the inner the 


man as well. White shirts and collars 


man, but from outer 
stay white. Women step off the train 
feeling and looking elegant. Children 
remain clean in spite of themselves, 
The refreshing atmosphere of genuine 
air-conditioning makes passengers eat 
well 
freshed. They arrive at destination ip 
fine fettle. See if you don’t! 


sleep soundly—and awake re- 


The Finest Fleet of Trains 
in the World 
THE 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 


on 
THE F. F. Vv. 

- 
All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 
Serving 
Washington- Philadelphia- New York 
Cincinnati - Lexington + Louisville 
Chicago- Detroit - Toledo- Cleveland 
St. Louis - Indianapolis - Columbus 
Richmond - Norfolk - Newport News 


White Sulphur Springs 


The ticket agent of any railroad can 
route you on the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Insist upon it! 


CHESAPEAKE 


TCE @ Loire) 
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Le PERSONAL 


Cup & Saucer 

Chained up for five years outside the 
Hunter’s Inn on Montauk Highway near 
Brookhaven, L. I. have been two black 
bears called Cup and Saucer. Their mas- 
ter, Gardner Murdock, is a grizzled old- 
timer, gruff but kindly, locally famed as a 
duck-shooters’ guide on Great South Bay. 

One day last week eleven-year-old 
Grant Taylor Jr. had saved some apples 
from his school lunch. Going by the 
Hunter’s Inn he went into the yard and 
tossed an apple to Saucer, the she bear. 
He tossed another to Cup. In hunger or 
jealousy, Saucer lunged to get Cup’s apple 
too. Her worn chain snapped. 

A five-year-old black bear far outweighs 
and can easily outrun an eleven-year-old 
boy. Grant Taylor’s schoolmate fled but 
he, nearest the charging animal, became 
confused. He bumped into a nearby rac- 
coon cage, and Saucer was on him, hug- 
ging him around the neck, clawing and 
biting at his shrieking face. Passing 
motorists stopped to watch the frightful 
scuffle which sent dead leaves flying in the 
autumn wind. But they did/not get out 










on NEWshipa to the 
SPANISH MAIN 


It’s not only the fascinating itineraries— 
or the low cost—that make these cruises 
so popular! It’s not only the shining new 
“Haiti” and ‘‘Colombia’’—with their out- 
side rooms, outdoor pools, air-cooled 
dining saloons. It’s all these delightful 
features—plus the happy personal note of 
welcome and well-planned service that 
make the traveler feel “at home” from 
the first day out! 


Two weeks and an extra week- 


end. 9 days afloat, 9 days 
ashore in Haiti, Jamaica, Co- 
lombia (S.A.), Panama. Also 


11-day cruises to Haiti and 4 . > 

ADAY* Jamaica. of their cars. A neighbor with a shot- 
4 sntting every Thursday from gun was too late to do anything but kill 
New ore. 


Saucer, and Cup too. Little Grant Taylor 
was dead, mangled so badly that they did 
not let his parents see him. 

“Mr. Murdock is no more to blame than 
the rest of us. It would break our hearts 
if the authorities should punish Mr. Mur- 
dock. He was always kind to the chil- 


Cruise the Whole 


MEDITERRANEA 


T SOUTHAMPTON 
CHERBOURG 


*Low Fall Rates in Effect until Dec. 15th. 





17 Battery Place, N.Y. or any Tourist Agent 
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Gibraltar to Jerusalem, Venice to Cairo. . . all worth-seeing 
ports in between . . . in the Canadian Pacific manner. Enjoy 
life on the spacious cruise-favorite, Empress of Australia. 
Revel in the Pompeiian swimming pool, the magnificent 
public rooms, the spreading decks. 11th successful year. 

$595 vr (All First Class) . . . ship cruise only. Buy shore 


excursions as you please and pay as you go. 


25 


PORTS 
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re a 


EMPRESS OF 
AUSTRALIA 


Get deck plans, itinerary from any Canadian Pacific office... New York, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Montreal and 28 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada...oR FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT, 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 30 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 








dren,” said the dead child’s mother. Bu 
Murdock was put under $1,500 bail, held 
for the grand jury on a charge of second- 
degree manslaughter on the strength of q 
report that he had not fed his bears for 
two days. When an autopsy disproved 
this he was cleared by a coroner’s jury. 

When a pet black bear near Albion, 
N. Y. killed a child last year (True, Oct 
24, 1932), a New York law, effective las 
month, made lack of “due care” in pro- 
tecting the public from animals a mis. 
demeanor. In 1923 Connecticut outlawed 
the use of wild animals for soliciting alms 
or contributions. A 1927 amendment for- 
bade roadside animal exhibits for commer. 
cial purposes. 





——& 
Ogopogo Dwarfed 

Fantastic monsters unknown to natural 
science seem to have a predilection for the 
waters of British Columbia. Thence, with 
almost convincing regularity, have come 
tales of Okanagan Lake’s “Ogopogo”— 
mighty serpent ‘‘with the face of a sheep, 
the head of a bulldog” (Time, Aug. 15, 
1932). And thence last week came two 
descriptions of a phantasmagoric sea ser- 
pent big enough to dwarf the 30-foot 
Ogopogo. 

F. W. Kemp, a member of the provincial 
archives staff, said he and his family 
sighted the beast last year, but kept ita 
secret for fear of not being believed. When 
Major W. H. Langley, clerk of British 
Columbia’s Legislature, told last week oi 
having seen the beast too, Archivist Kemp 
told his story as follows: 

“T was picnicking with my wife ani 
16-year-old son on Chatham Island. ! 
observed a heavy wash coming down the 
Gulf [of Georgia] from the north. | 
thought at first it was just a tide rip. Then 
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VICTO] 


I was amazed to see huge coils come out 
of the top of the water like a snake. ... home 
The total length of these coils must have 
been at least 80 ft. and they were five feet AYBEy 
thick, I should think. They came twisting But be 
out of the water so high that I could st F here’, today’s 
light under them. Y ‘ 
“They seemed a bluish green color, but oucan tr 
shone in the sun like aluminum. The reat § Pu'chase than. 
part of the creature was serrated with f Radio... with 
protuberances like dorsal fins. The ef an mean so 


treme end thrashed about in the water like 
a propeller. 

“My wife and son both saw it and stool 
dumb with amazement ; then to our horror 
the thing rushed up to a high rock and 
thrust its great head and neck a full ten 
feet out of the water and waved it about 
as if it were getting its bearings. It wa 
some 500 yards away and I could not se 
the exact shape of its head, but it wa 
much thicker than the body. Then it sak 
down into the water again and sped away, 
making a great wash of white foam.” _ 

Major Langley also put the creatures 
length at 80 ft., and likewise saw it wa’ 
ing its head near a rock. It was, in fact 
said Major Langley, scratching its net 
on the barnacles—after which, with some: 
thing like a grin of gratification, it swash’ 
off toward Chatham Island. It had, s#! 
Major Langley, a shaggy head with ! 
long prognathous jaw and a face like ! 
camel’s. 
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ANOTHER HIT!— Model 110. New-type delicate 
tuning control, continuously variable tone control— 
. and every other modern feature such as Police Call 
It tception. Superheterodyne performance...with quality 
When ¥ volume at a whisper or shout! Complete, with RCA 


ryt Radiotrons, $32.95. Others from $27.95 to $179. . 
k 0 
tall MASTER OF THE AIR!— Model 280. This is a 12-tube “ Bi-Acoustic” Super- 


heterodyne with famous, exclusive RCA VICTOR Tonalite Control. Every engi- 


and Get the latest RCA neering improvement from “Radio Headquarters” is in it including Police Call 


dl reception. We won't boast about it... but yow will. And it costs, complete, with 


“th ‘. RCA Radiotrons, only $149.50. Other models from $27.95 to $179. 
2 tVICTOR radio that makes 
Then 


ex! home life so attractive 
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e feet AYBE you haven’t boughta radio recently. POPULAR FAVORITE! 
pe But better todays are here again. And It’s a table model with 
Id see 


real tone! RCAVICTOR 
Superheterodyne. Novel 
illuminated tuning dial, 
convenient tonecontrol, 
police call switch. Ask 
to hear Model 100. 
$27.95 complete with 
RCA Radiotrons. 


here's today’s better radio. 

°. be You can’t make a more far-reaching, sounder 
ve reat § Purchase than one of the new RCA VICTOR sets. 
| with F Radio... with its many fine broadcast features ... 
he ¢* fan mean so much to you. In amusement. In 
er lk B education. In making home even more livable. 
stood Thete’s an RCA VICTOR set planned to meet 
horror § Ut budget. Small sets... medium ones... big 
ck ani tllows. Auto radios. All give thrilling perform- 
ull te" Bance—all have those marvels ‘Radio Head- 
By: quatters”’ can produce. Right near you is one of 
not se§ “® Many thousands of RCA VICTOR dealers. 
it wif “ell show you, in value, in performance — 
it sank Bend in dollars and cents, why buying an RCA 
1 aval: § VICTOR is wise spending! RCA VICTOR Com- 
» pany, Inc., Camden, N.J. “Radio Headquarters.” 
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GET THIS GIFT!... A pair 
of VICTOR Dog salt-and-pepper 
shakers... Write for them, en- 
/ to cover half of cost. 





RCA VICTOR Co., Inc., Dept. 73 









in fat higher in the West. j Camden, N. J. 

“ nets 6... I'd like those VICTOR Dog shakers. Here’s my dime. 
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This map is made from an actual studio “location”? chart. You have 
seen these places on the screen. Now make them part of your vacation! 


ou need some time off this winter. 

To regain your perspective... and 
your enthusiasm. To fit you for the tasks 
—and opportunities—ahead. 

Even from New York, Southern Cali- 
fornia is only three days away by train; 
less than a day by plane. And the fasci- 
nating trip across the country brings you 
to a land of many vacations in one. 

Costs here are about 16% under the 
U. S. average the year round... far less 
than one-season resorts. Write, and let 
us prove how a winter here need cost no 
more than staying home. 

Here are mile-high mountains, the blue 
Pacific, smart desert oases like Palm 
Springs, foreign-land glamour, sports of 
every kind in new and thrilling settings. 
As for after-dark entertainment, there’s 
the one and only Hollywood, with its 1 Aieo cmnd Gens Gentian ty Chime, Lam, [ 
interesting people from all over the world. ![) bus, [) steamship. Also send free booklets about 
You'll learn to know Pasadena too, and sree harms below. 

Beverly Hills, Long Beach, Santa Monica, TiKere ()Rivenkae 
Glendale, Pomona . . . scores of storied 


new book which tells and pictures all the 
facts about a Southern California vaca- 
tion? Includes over 150 gravure photo- 
graphs, maps, itemized cost schedules 
and a wealth of authoritative informa- 
tion. Rest assured it’s no ordinary travel 
booklet. We'll also gladly send free de- 
tailed routing from your home city. Just 
mark and mail the coupon. 

Come for a glorious vacation. Advise 
anyone not to come seeking employment, 
lest he be disappointed; but for tourists, 
attractions are unlimited. 


© 1933 ALL-YEAR CLUB OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY : 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd. : 
Dept.W-10, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. * 
Send me free book with complete details (in-¢ 
scluding costs) of a Southern California vacation. + 
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At Springfield 
For more than 100 years dying men all 
over the world have known the busy little 
city of Springfield, Mass. for one kind of 
thing: the muskets, horse pistols, breech 
loaders and magazine rifles successively 
manufactured there in the U. S. Govem- 
ment arsenal. Last week Springfield re. 
ceived a gentler distinction by joining the 
mounting list of U. S. cities that boast 
a modern, endowed Art Museum. 

Springfield’s new building, a cautiously 
modern limestone block with a facade 
studded with decorative medallions, was 
designed by the late Edward Lippincott 
Tilton and Alfred Morton Githens, Be- 
| sides its 14 exhibition galleries, its class- 
rooms and offices, the museum boasts a 
fully equipped stage. On view in its perma- 
nent collection last week was a small but 
extremely well chosen group of those 18th 
Century portraitists that tycoons loved to 
collect before Depression: Gainsborough, 
Lawrence, Raeburn, Reynolds, Romney 
and Benjamin West, besides Canaletto, 
Guardi and Goya. 

As gentle propaganda for Springfield 
citizens and the conservative trustees who 
must approve his every purchase Director 
Josiah P. Marvel also borrowed for his 
opening from dealers, private collectors 
and the College Art Association a fine 
group of paintings and drawings by U.S. 
and European modernists. 
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Milwaukee’s Guth 

With their hats in their hands, 10 
| architects, art students and earnest souls 
tittuped round the Milwaukee Art Insti 
tute last week looking at photographs, 
blueprints and elevations of what a con: 
mission of three Chicago architects con- 
sidered Milwaukee’s greatest architectural 
monuments. Shepherding the Pilgrim 
round the gallery was a Milwaukee archi- 
tect, Alexander Carl Guth, who was er 
pected to say a few words of appreciation 
Alexander C, Guth, secretary of the Wis 
consin chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, recent ardent convert to 
modernism, said a few words to set Mil 
| waukee conservatives’ hair acurl. Ey 
cerpts: ; 

“This, gentlemen, is the best collection 
of moth-eaten architectural motifs ever 
gathered in Milwaukee. . . . The exhibi- 
tion shows the best of good taste in cur 
rent architecture, but no __ progressive 
thought. Our English type houses have 
out-Englished the English. We are built: 
ing better colonial homes than can be 
found in the seaboard towns along the 
Atlantic ... but this exhibit contail 
only two examples of progressive thought. 
All else is borrowed from other times ant 
other countries and hashed over.” 

His scorn was marked for the half tim 
ber & stucco dear to Milwaukee realtor 

“What a pity, what a joke,” cried ke 
“what a travesty on the original.” 

Only buildings to escape the scorn 0! 
Guth were the Emmanuel Philipp Schoo 
by Eschweiler & Eschweiler, a hospiti 
from the drawing boards of E. Brielmait' 
& Sons, a chapel and a Catholic convel! 
| by Peter Brust. 
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ENGINEERS GAY FLOATING POWER IX 


iG DODGE ol 


Bc a j 

EXPERTS PROVE FLOATING POWER 
BANISHES VIBRATION—Here you see 
G. F, Petersimes, expert rifleman, 
firing ten shots with a U. S. Army 
rifle at a target 100 yards distant 
...the rifle is supported on the 
windshield frame of this new Dodge 
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“VE SEEN SOME PRETTY BAD SMASH- 
U says traffic officer Gibbons of 
Great Neck, L. I., “that’s why I’m 
Strong for this Dodge Six. Some day 
all cars will have hydraulic brakes 
like Dodge— most. taxi-cabs have 
them now. They stop in a hurry, 
and cut down skidding hazards.” 















Six while the engine is running! 
Looking at the target on the right, 
you'll see every bullet striking the 
bull’s eye —a perfect score! 
You can’t imagine such flawless 
marksmanship in a car that didn’t 
have Floating Power engine mount- 





OVER THE TOP goes the rugged big 
Dodge Six in a thrilling moment 
in the Detroit test pit. Nothing is 
left to guesswork to make sure that 
your Dodge will stand up through 
years of wear-and-tear. To take this 
terrific punishment requires pre- 
cision engineering, and highest 
quality raw materials. And you get 
them in a Dodge, for just a few dol- 
lars morethan the lowest-pricedcars! 








EASY TO DRIVE—when you have 
a driver’s compartment as 
roomy as this. Handy boxes 
in dash for gloves, maps, etc. 


WITH PATENTED FLOATING POWER—115-INCH WHEELBASE—S595* ano up F. 0. B. FACTORY, DETROIT 





““SHOW-DOWN” SCORE 
CARD FREE!— Ask your 
Dodge dealer about the 
new “‘Show-Down” Plan 
thattakesthegambleout 
of car buying, and geta 


copy of the Free“‘Show- 
Down’ score card. New, 
easy way to 
compare auto 


values and | ee eee Seemann ees cmeenene | 
see the facts LIKE A BIG PILLOW! — Plump Air-wheel 


for yourself! 





gives ectra smoothness 
- plus economy...at SSOF 


a. 






ings. Floating Power in the big 
new Dodge Six smothers engine 
vibration. Takes the “‘jitter” out of 
riding. Saves wear and tear on your 
nerves—and on the car itself. And 
this is only one of the reasons 
the new Dodge Six costs so little 
to run! 

Test was conducted at the Acorn 
Rifle Club, Royal Oak, Michigan. 
Score attested by United States 
Army Officers. 


Dodge “6” Sedan $675 F. O. B. Factory, Detroit (special equipment parry 
A BEAUTY TO LOOK AT, TOO! —This new Dodge Six has dashing 


lines .. . and a luxurious interior that everyone raves about. 

Ask your dealer about the “Show- Down” Plan. It tells you 

about the 12 features of Dodge performance ... such as 

squeak- proof Oilite springs... Mono-piece safety steel body 
. and many other points of extra value. 











tires (standard equipment) absorb road 
shocks. Help keep you from skidding, too. 
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Engaged. Wanda Toscanini, 26, daugh- Died. Hernand Behn, 53, elder of 
ter of Conductor Arturo Toscanini; and  world-webbing International Telephone 
Pianist Vladimir Horowitz, 29. They be- | Telegraph Corp.’s famed Brothers Behn 
came acquainted last winter in New York of alimentary disorders; in his villa 
when Toscanini and Horowitz were re- St. Jean-de-Luz, France. Born in the Vir. 
hearsing Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto gin Islands of French-Danish-English. a 
for a Philharmonic concert. Dutch ancestry, educated in Corsica and 
Ca Uae Paris, he and _ brother Sosthenes, grovw- = 
: a ; ing sugar in Puerto Rico, took over the 
Married. Ignace Moscicki, President ng “sgt ROLES eS ibe rth 
a ; “ island’s decrepit, 250-subscriber telephone 
of Poland; and Mary Dobrzanska Na- Side : “sels P sd 
sts TRG ; system, put it shipshape, combined it with 
gorny, social secretary to the late Mme ~ es a 
Moscicki, divorced wife of the President’s the Cuban system a few years later. In 
i s ’ ? 4) ; ° . . , 
: . 1920, after a deal with A. T. & T. had 
onetime aide. 7 4 
ee enabled them to lay a cable from Cuba 
: ; Teas « eg hE to Key West, they formed I. T. & T 
Zlizabeth Sturgis Grew, 2 é ’ : a 
merge eager oe W, = When they leaped into world prominence a 
4 ves aug > ass . » . ° 
ag weiss —— rf Cha yy teeta - a Ce “l in 1928 by getting control of the Mackay. 
. — Joseph — sida Soong e th Postal telegraph system, they had alread; 
US < fetes 39 Toky sap ig Tek bs ‘ spun their web over most of South Amer. 
- 5. embassy in 1OKkyO, in 1OKyO, day ica, rehabilitated the telephones of Paris 
after an automobile driven by Secretary — 


for the grandest winter you've ever 
had...at the price you care to pay.. 
France, where inhibitions take wings 
in a piquant mingling of modern live 
with costumes and habits centuries 
old # The sun-caressed, palm-fringed 
and laurel-rosed Riviera . . . dotted 
with gay Casinos, brilliant against the 
Mediterranean’s blue ...a few miles 
away, Winter sports at Peira-Cava and 
Thorenc carry the ultimate thrill . 

further back in the snow-piled Alps, 
Briancon, Chamonix and Mont 
Revard; the 


the finest ski-fields, bob-sleighing and 


Pyrenees or Vosges offer 
curling links a Corsica, that island 
of ecstasy, of soft skies and sunshine, 
well beloved of artists... here an in- 
ternational colony lives luxuriously, 
yet spends surprisingly little « Biar- 
ritz, with its jaunty cocktail hour and 
the quaint and charming Basque 
country # Paris at Christmas 
ancient carols...a background of the 
glorious rose-window of Notre Dame 
. the gay festivities of the New Year 
. the 
ures of the earth a Everywhere you 


Louvre, with its artistic treas- 


will find convenient trains, luxurious 
auto-busses and charming little inns 
and pensions to suit all tastes, all 
moods, all purses a Any local travel 
agency will help you plan an itinerary. 


RAILWAYS 
of 


cz 
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Lyon knocked down and killed an old Jap- 
anese woman. 


. 





Married. George Herbert (‘Pete’) 
Bostwick, 24, No. 1 U. S. gentleman jock- 
ey; and Laura Elizabeth Curtis, Manhat- 
tan socialite; in Roslyn, L. I. 

Married. Benjamin Holt (““Ben’’) Tick- 
nor, famed Harvard footballer (1931); 
and Barbara Farmer, daughter of Yale’s 


Athletic Director Malcolm Farmer; in 
New Haven, Conn. 
| ea 

Divorced. Max Baer, 24, challenger 
| for the world’s heavyweight champion- 
| ship; by Dorothy Dunbar Wells Baer, 40, 


cinemactress; by mutual consent, in 


Juarez, Mex. 


—— 


| Died. The first child, a daughter, 
three hours old, of onetime Dancer Adele 
Astaire Cavendish and Lord Charles 
Cavendish, younger son of the Duke of 
Devonshire; at Lismore Castle, Ireland. 
6 
Died. Renee De La 

| Adoree), 31, cinemactress 
rade): of tuberculosis; in a 
at Sunland, Calif. 


Fonte (Renee 
(The Big Pa- 


sanatorium 














WEEKLY SAILINGS 
Baltimore-Norfolk-Havre-Hamburg 


Other rates as low as 


SEDO) On wey Rowndvis *I ZI 


See your travel agent, any United States 
Lines office or write direct to Baltimore, 
id. 





give to Ocean travel. 
value to Europe. Staterooms all outside on upper decks, 60% 
with private bath. Spaciousness everywhere, fine food, bar. 
Sturdy transatlantic mail liners sailing from a Southerly port. 


BALTIMORE 
MAIL - LINE 


and Shanghai, helped to precipitate the 
Spanish revolution by giving Spaniards 
good telephones. 
ee 

Died. William Louis Veeck, 56, pres: 
dent of the Chicago Cubs; of leucocythae 
mia: in Chicago. Fourteen years ago th 
Cubs’ owner, the late William Wrigley Jr 
rubbed raw by withering criticism ad: 
ministered almost daily in Sportswriter 
Veeck’s column, called him in and sar- 
castically offered him the job of running 
the club. Veeck accepted. During his 
tenure the Cubs won two pennants, lost 
both World Series. 





Died. Charles Edwin Thompson, 6; 
Cleveland motor parts manufacturer an 
aviation patron, president of Thompso1 
Products Inc., a founder and first pres: 
dent of Glenn L. Martin Co. (bombing 
planes) ; after a paralytic stroke; in Wash: 
ington. Since 1930 the Thompson Trophy ins 
race for landplanes which he _ sponsore’ 
has been No. 1 event of the National Air 





Races. 

Died. Morris Hillquit, 64, nation! 
chairman of the Socialist Party, longtime 
Socialist spokesman and writer (Histor) 


of Socialism in the United States, “a 
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TRAVELERS 
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Experienced travelers know the luxury which a room with 
private bath and the freedom of American One Class service 


Here they find the outstanding travel 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY * NO. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK* AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


) ( 





once again, anticipation of a delightful voyage—how well experi- 


enced travelers know the gift of gracious living White Star offers! 
O LY M p | ( And how wise to follow their example . . . to sail on the Olympic 


or her huge running mate, the Majestic, world’s largest ship. Or on 


diag OH a Pageant of fashion at the gangplank.. . fanfare and excitement... 


... A HABIT OF England’s largest Cabin liners, the new Georgic, or her sister ship, 


the Britannic. To know White Star’s spacious decks, her classic 
EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 


public rooms. . . to revel in every meticulous detail of White Star 
service, of delicious cuisine—how amazing that it costs so little ! 
For services to Ireland, England, and France, see your local agent, 
the travel authority in your community. His services are free. 





WHITE STAR LIne Ge 


through your 
local agent 
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Ewropean maps... 


TIME 
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American Facilities 


When your system needs toning up— 
and your doctor advises the “cure”’— 
come to White Sulphur Springs! Here 
you will find baths comparable with 
those of Europe’s finest spas. Its famous 
health-giving mineral springs have been 
complemented by a bath establishment 
with the most modern hydrotherapeutic 
equipment and American standards of 


THE GREENBRIER AND COTTAGES... 


comfort and hygiene. And at The Green- 
brier— with its brilliant social and sport- 
ingevents—its charming natural surround- 
ings high up in the Allegheny mountains 
—you can take the prescribed treatments 
without living in a “sanatorium” atmos- 
phere. A booklet describing “America’s 
most beautiful all-year resort” will be 
sent you upon request. 


L. R. Johnston, General Manager 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


WEST VIRGINIA 


VAD. 


THE TRIP 
YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 


AROUND 


a ke" el 
Recitalixé 


——— 


Mey, 


| his office at Las Vegas, Nev. 


October 16, 1933 


Marx to Lenin); of heart disease: jp 


Manhattan. 


—-- 


Died. Porter Hinman Dale, 66, senior 
U. S. Senator from Vermont; of a hear 
attack; in Newark Vt. 


Died. John Alexander Machray, 68 
embezzler, sometime bursar and_ board 
chairman of the University of Manitoba, 
sometime chancellor of the Anglican dio. 
cese of Rupert’s Land; of cancer; in Stony 
Mountain Penitentiary, Manitoba. He 
was a famed lawyer and member of a dis- 


| tinguished family (“‘a Machray can do no 


wrong”) when huge shortages were turned 
up last year in the trust and endowment 
funds of his church and university. He 


| pleaded guilty to stealing $500,000 from 


the university, $60,000 from a onetime 
law partner, was given a seven-year sen- 
tence by a magistrate who had been his 
friend for 25 years (Tre, Sept. 5, Oct. 
3, 1932). 


A 
<> 


Died. Charles G. Koss, 78, longtime 
friend and legal adviser of Manhattan’ 
Wendel family (see below); of hear 
disease; in Manhattan. As attorney for the 


| estate of Ella Wendel, he fought so ably 
| in court that the claims of 2,295 heirs were 


disallowed, nine distant relatives were paid 
to drop contest proceedings, a dull-witted 
housepainter was sent to prison for posing 
as Ella Wendel’s nephew. 


A 
o 


Died. Leigh S. J. Hunt, 79, real estate 
and mining operator; of heart failure; in 
With little 
formal schooling he became a teacher, 
then a principal, then president of Iowa’ 
State Agricultural College. With no news 
paper experience he bought and edited 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, made mone} 
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’ . oe di as fulfilled hi 
Like many another, you'll be pledsed with this benign ulfilled hi 


... What 


on the side from mines, steel mills, realt) 
Wiped out in the panic of 1893, he went 
to the Orient to recoup, spotted a chanct 
in Korea where rich ore deposits were 
being crushed by hand, got concessions 
| sent for U. S. machinery. First to grow 
cotton in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, hi 
unfolded one evening at the White Hous 
ation, tennis... . Moreover\we\have-top-notch schools, | dinner table a glowing description of Afri 
y Uy | | Mh can big-game hunting which resulted in 
Aélightful hotels, fine shops, theatres_and/ultra-modern | Theodore Roosevelt’s famed expedition. 


THE WORLD 


half-mile-high climate. No fog.‘Low humidity. Never- 
ve. : : =—e 
ending sunshine. ... / Attractions galore to intrigue your 


fancy | Hunting, fishing, riding, polo, all-grass golf, avi- 
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Now you can visit the most romantic 
and interesting places of the world... 
spend three glorious, restful months 
afloat and ashore... enjoy new thrills 
and strange sights that you'll remember 
as long as you live... for no more than 
it would cost you to stay home! Imagine 

-Hawaii, Japan, China, Philippines, 
Ceylon, Arabia, Egypt, Italy, France, 
Spain and England—in one magnificent 
cruise. Also Tourist Class $412. 

For complete information, reserva- 
tions call or write Department 32. 


sanatoria.... Best of all— the cost of living is very low. Died. Tobey. 8. “richest dog in 


world,” last of the succession of poodles 
all named Tobey, owned by the late El! 
| Virginia von Echtzel Wendel; at the hand: 


oT U C S N ; | of a veterinary; in the ancestral Wendel 


home at 39th Street and Fifth Avenut 
SUNSHINE-CLIMATE CLUB 


Manhattan. One reason why Ella, last 0! 
ARIZONA. 


the eccentric Wendel spinsters, never sol 

the valuable lot on which the old hous 

1310-4, OLD PUEBLO BLDG., TUCSON, ARIZONA reared its red-brick ugliness, was the cou! 

cage ‘ae Please send me the free“ Sunshine Booklet’ sel of her grandfather: Buy, never Se! 

New York, 25 Broadway + San Francisco, 55 Name _ : DREAD) SD IRS MAREE LS | . é ui 19s that 

’ | 6 | 2 ‘ > or, was thi 

Market Street - Seattle, 1404 Fourth & Address Gates. ethahisede atest bis ALi! A era important reason, to her, Wa bt 

Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street - Los Angeles, Scwocdocccacuccaccubeactesuaus | the Tobeys might have a yard to play! 

605 Seuth Grand Avenue + or any Cunard Line She died two vears ago (TIME, March 23 

office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 1931 ). leaving a $40,000,090 estate to b 

KOA SUSU wrangled over in the courts. Last wets 
OS NO a, g r in the u 


Drew Theological Seminary, to which E! 
N-Y:K 


\ Wendel willed the house & lot, prepared! 
oC OLIN EO 


take possession. The Wendel executors tt 
aan Bint, ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN cided that Ella Wendel’s ghost would ne 
FRX TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 


(Mail coupon or wire for booklet & information re: hotels, air, rail 8 
road data. We render personal service without obligation. Winter rates 
and stopovers now available on Rock Island & Southern Pacific Lines. 
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SEQUELS 


To news of bygone weeks, herewith 
sequels from last week’s news: 


@ To the conviction by a jury in Okla- 
homa City of the seven kidnappers who 
held Charles Frederick Urschel, Oklahoma 
oilman, for $200,000 ransom (Time, Oct. 
9): life sentences by Federal Judge Edgar 
Sullins Vaught on Harvey Bailey and 
Albert Bates, leaders of the kidnapping 
gang, and on R. L. Shannon & his wife Ora 
who hid Urschel on their Texas farm; a 
suspended sentence of ten years on the 
Shannons’ 22-year-old son Armon; sen- 
tences of five years on Clifford Skelly and 
Edward Berman, Minneapolis money 
passers who handled part of the ransom. 
George (‘‘Machine Gun’’) Kelly & his wife 
Kathryn, who had planned to plead guilty 
to their part in the kidnapping, changed 
their minds, entered pleas of not guilty. 
@ To the announcement three weeks ago 
that three volunteers were allowing them- 
slves to be bitten by mosquitoes to test 
whether the insects were the cause of St. 
Louis’ encephalitis epidemic (Trme, Sept. 
3): publication of the heroes’ names— 
Dr. James Payton Leake, director of the 
investigations; Dr. Louis Laval Williams 
Jr, authority on the transmission of dis- 
ease by insects; Dr. Bruce Mayne, Eng- 
lish-born expert in malaria research. St. 
Louis Health Commissioner Joseph Fran- 
cis Bredeck declared the epidemic over. 
Toll since July: over 1,000 cases, 194 
deaths. 
€ To the petition for removal because of 
illiteracy brought against Hyman (“Hy- 
mie”) Schorenstein, Brooklyn’s Commis- 
sioner of Records, fortnight ago (Time, 
Oct. 9): refusal by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice George H. Furman to act, on the 
grounds that Illiterate Schorenstein “had 
fulfilled his duties in a capable manner. 
. What more could a person require?” 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Mixup 

In Corunna, Spain, a hospital nurse who 
had taken care of sons born to a mother 
and her daughter at the same time got the 
two babes confused, could not tell which 
was which: Result: the mother did not 
know whether she was nursing her son 
or her grandson, the daughter did not 
know if she was nursing her son or her 
brother, her husband feared he had be- 
come the father of his brother-in-law. 


Honeymoon 


In McAllen, Tex., Charles J. King, un- 
dertaker’s assistant about to be married, 
Was offered by his employer as long a 
toneymoon as he wished with all expenses 
paid, if he would deliver a corpse to 
Stillwater, Minn. in the course of it. 
Charles J. King & bride set off in an un- 
dettaker’s truck with the corpse, delivered 
it, continued their honeymoon. 
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Let Hawaii 


Here are lingering, sun-spun days to lie 
on the beac h and watch pe ople g gliding 
through the waves on surf- boards. He re 
are nights moving deep and still to an 
ancie nt liv ing rhythm that rests you. The 
faint fragrance of plumeria (frangi pani), 
thet tang of ginge en a murmur 
of distant music ... lulling you. . . stir- 
ring in youa forgotte n joy in just 
be ing alive. Come this winter. Let Hawaii 
have its w ay with you... fora little while. 


Where January is summer 
In Honolulu the ther- 
momete r seldom goes 
below 65°. And W ai- 
kiki’s water is always 
warmer than the air— 
so pleasant you can’t 
resist staying in for 


-_ ™ 
5 ee eee OMEN IL. 


have 
its way with you 


(Nearly every day a big 
passenger liner sails for Hawaii from 
some Pacific port. @ And you can cruise 
by airplane or steame r from Honolulu to 


hours at a time. 


the isles of Hawaii... Maui...and Kauai. 
(There are over 30 hotels and inns spe- 
cializing i in Hawaiian hospitality on the 
four main islands. And more than a 
dozen golf courses! 
Low Fares 
From Pacific Coast ports to Hawaii, $110 
and up, First Class. Cabin Class, $75 and 
up. See your local 
travel agent, or write 
Hawai Tourist BurEAuU 
1513-A Russ Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
for ¥xeE booklet. For a special 


book, illustrated with picture 
maps, in full color, send 10¢. 


} | ) at. 
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“WIDE AWAKE” 
FACE IN aTWIN KLING 


FINISH YOUR SHAVE 
WITH WILLIAMS 


AQUA VELVA 


Tomorrow morning, try this 
pick-me-up for a drowsy skin: 
Right after shaving splash a 
palmful of Aqua Velva on your 
still-moist face. It tingles. It 
tones. Aqua Velva gives youa 
real send-off, because it 


Feels great on your face! 

Protects tiny nicks and cuts. 

Keeps the skin from getting too dry. 
Lessens wind and sun burn. 
Distinctly improves your appearance. 


fj in. G 
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AERONAUTICS 


Pageant 

The National Charity Air Pageant held 
last week at Roosevelt Field, L. I. was 
far from being ‘the greatest air race in 
history,” as its pressagents shouted, but 
it packed into two days more spectacular 
flying than the East had seen in many a 
year; and it produced an amateur cham- 
pion airman and airwoman of the U. S. 


The contest for the amateur champion- 
ships was not spectacular. It was held far 
from the grandstands and but for eloquent 
Announcer Jack Storey, the crowd could 
have had little notion of what was taking 
place. To the 39 contestants who had 
been practicing for weeks, however, and 
to sportsmen pilots throughout the land, 
it was enormously important. For years 
they had wanted some kind of national 
contest to give their sport a definite sta- 
tus, and to remove the stigma of “sissy 
pilot” which, some of them felt, was a 
popular synonym for “sportsman pilot.” 


One by one the finalists, four men and 
four women, went through their paces: 
three deadstick landings to a spot, two 
loops, a spin, two Immelman turns, two 
snap rolls—not prodigious feats, but call- 
ing for skill. Neatest performance was 
made by a woman, Mrs. Cecil W. (“‘Ted- 
dy”) Kenyon of Waban, Mass. Pretty, 
blonde wife of a former transport pilot, 
Mrs. Kenyon received $5,000 and the title 
of champion airwoman. Not so good as 
Mrs. Kenyon at spot landings, but un- 


GLOVE GRIPS aAvTEe initihe 
for the socially active foot 


It is the Arnold Glove Grip feature that 
enables a shoe as good-looking as this 
to be delightfully comfortable as well. 
You will like the firm way in which it 
raises and holds your instep and the 
snug, close fit of its slim heel and arch. 
This oxford is designed for real live 
walking . . . on pleasure bent and for 
practical everyday wear, too. 


M. N. Arnold Shoe Co., South Weymouth, Mass. 


$8.50 to $10.50 Many Styles $8.50 


Write us at South Weymouth if there 
is no Arnold dealer near you. 


ARNOLD 9ve-gep SHOES 


surpassed at aerobatics was an engaging 
young man named Felix William (“Bill”) 
Zelcer, proprietor of Manhattan’s famed 
White Horse Tavern. In his fast biplane 
with a picture of Felix the Cat painted 
on the side, Pilot Zelcer scored 590 points 





# 


Acme 
FELIX WILLIAM ZELCER 
No “sissy pilot” he 


out of a possible 600 at stunting, won the 
men’s title and $5,000. 
Other features of the Pageant: 
@ Alexander P. (‘‘Sasha’’) de Seversky, 
Russian flyer who lost a leg in the War 
when his own plane’s bombs exploded, 
flew a ship of his own design for a world 
record of 180.3 m.p.h. for amphibions. 
(No previous record existed.) 
@ One-eyed “Jimmy” Wedell tried to 
break his own world record of 305 m.p.h. 
He whipped past the grandstands at 302, 
headed back for another dash when some- 
thing snapped. He landed immediately, 
discovered to his horror that a piece of 
the engine cowling had fouled the pro- 
peller, might well have caused a disaster. 
© 


Sky Sleeper 


The first regular transport plane in the 
world with sleeping berths flew into New- 
ark Airport one day last week. It was an 
18-passenger ship of Eastern Air Trans- 
port assigned to the night run between 
New York and Atlanta. Its two berths 
were occupied by Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, War ace, official of the transport 
company; and Alexander Strong, Boston 
engineer. 

In most big transport planes a passengef 
may tilt his chair far back, but sem- 
vertical sleep is not easy. Knowing that 
the U. S. traveler expects more solid 
comfort, Eastern Air is experimenting with 
berths just like a Pullman car’s, To start, 
the company installed only two berths i 
one plane, a lower and upper, complete 
with reading lamps, clothing nets, hanger. 
It had yet to prove that passengers, who 
think nothing of disrobing in a train of 
at sea, would believe they are safe with 
out clothes in a plane. 
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These ( HRYSLERS 


themselves! 


“I REALLY relax in this car.” Driving a 
Chrysler is refreshing and fatigue-free be- 
cause patented Floating Power engine 
mountings completely banish vibration. That 
also means less strain on the car... less 
need for tightening up and adjustment... 
longer life. 


“FULL-UP! Yes, a Chrysler is a miser on 
oil.” What’s the reason? Better design, 
gfeater precision in manufacture. An oil 
filter which cleans the oil constantly ...a 
crankcase ventilator which removes destruc- 
tive vapors and prevents dilution .. . the 
use of T-slot pistons and a greater number 
of piston rings. 


CHRYSLER 


“YOU WON’T have to grind these 
valves for 30,000 miles!” Just figure for 
yourself how much that saves in servicing 
costs. Chrysler spends a lot extra for alloy 
steel valve inserts so that you will get every 
ounce of power out of your engine with- 
out frequent costly valve-grinding 


*NO NEED to touch the clutch.” The 
Chrysler Automatic Clutch combined with 
Free Wheeling actually seems to think for 
you. It even suits its rate of engagement to 
the speed of the car, and its smooth action 
greatly reduces wear and strain. 


CHRYSLER SIX $785 
SEDAN . « « 
83 horsepower, 117-inch 


wheelbase, six body types 
from $745 to $945. 


ROYAL mane ¢ 9? 5 


SEDAN 


10 horsepower, 120-inch 
wheelbase, six body types 
from $895 to $1125. 

All prices f. o. b. factory, Detroit. (Special equipment extra). 


“OILITE springs ... you never have to 
oil them.” Yes, they literally oil them- 
selves, these springs! Oilite disks do the 
job for you automatically for the entire life 
of the car. The Silent-U shackles also hold 
an oil supply of their own. Worth a lot to 
you? Certainly! 


“SAFE! Chrysler hydraulics are always 
self-equalized.” The law of hydraulics is 
as unchanging as the law of gravity. Chrysler 
takes advantage of it to give you brakes 
that are always automatically equalized. 
And actual tests show that brake linings 
wear ten times longer with Chrysler Centri- 
fuse brake drums. 


IMPERIAL 


SEDAN .. $1295 


108 horsepower, 126-inch 
wheelbase, five body types 
from $1275 to $1495. 
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FOUNTAIN PENS * 
and STEEL PENS 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Company 

48 Cooper St., Camden, New Jersey Z 
I enclose $1 for Esterbrook Re-New-Point Foun- 

tain Pen, postpaid. I have checked Re-New-Point 

desired in the fountain pen. 

{ }Gregg Shorthand (1) Business Falcon 

[ | Bookkeeping { ]Executive Signature 

[)High School or College [7 Manifold Use, Orders 

[ ]Secial Stub [_] Bold Stub 

Name 





MEET A GOOD MIXER 


You don’t know 
drinks you can mix until you've 
used a dash of Abbott's Bitters. 
Adds sparkle, zest and lasting 


what good 


flavor. Gives cocktails that 


professional smoothness. 


SEND 25c FOR 50c BOTTLE | 
Full-size 50c bottle for 25c 


(stamps or coin). Write: 
ABBOTT'S BITTERS 
Ti-1016, Baltimore, Md. 

gs, 


/ a BITTERS 


TIME 
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Season’s Overtures 

Almost in unison last week the country’s 
first four symphony orchestras sounded 
the overture to a new music season. Li- 
mousines lined up for blocks before the 
concert halls in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago. Dowagers and their es- 
corts pushed their way impatiently 


Juternational Acme 


: 


Alexander Van Rensselaer, and pleaded for 
support so that the orchestra might go on, 
This week at a banquet promoted by Wil 
liam Curtis Bok, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s unsold season tickets were auctioned 
in an attempt to save the players a pay-cut 
of 19%. With its orchestra at stake Phila. 
delphia is overlooking the excursions of its 
fair-haired conductor who has just been in 
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Conpuctors STOCK, KOUSSEVITZKY, STOKOWSKI, WALTER 


The limousines lined up, the oboes sounded A. 


through the sidewalk crowds. Music stu- 
dents, shabby and excited, ran up the steps 
to their top-gallery seats. Out of the wings 
like ball-players leaving their dug-outs 
came the big league orchestra players. 
Oboes sounded A. A buzz of tuning and 
the big-league captains appeared—Chi- 
cago’s square old Frederick Stock; Bos- 
ton’s Serge Koussevitzky, aloof and im- 
maculate; Philadelphia’s Leopold Stokow- 
ski, blond-mopped and mercury-quick as 
he shot on to the stage; New York's big 
Bruno Walter who conducts the Philhar- 
monic until Arturo Toscanini returns in 
January. 

The shadow of Adolf Hitler looming 
over Conductor Bruno Walter aroused the 
week’s big demonstration. Bruno Walter 
(real name: Schlesinger) was first of the 
Jewish musicians to lose his job last spring 
in Germany. A conductor without an or- 
chestra, he has drifted around since then, 
giving guest performances in Holland, 
Austria, London. Impressed with his mar- 
tyrdom Philharmonic subscribers, who 
usually save their hero-worship for Tosca- 
nini, stood up when the big, kindly Ger- 
man came on stage, clapped him louder 
and longer than they ever clap his sensi- 
tive, scholarly performances. Beethoven 
and Brahms—Walter’s program last week 
—were painstakingly conservative. The 
other big-league conductors played almost 
as safe. Koussevitzky added Scriabin and 
a touch of his favorite Debussy. Stokow- 
ski chose Bach, Wagner and Schubert. 
Stock finished off with a mild dash of 
Stravinsky. 

Economy was the subject in New York 
where the orchestra’s predicament was un- 
pleasantly emphasized by the absence of 
Critic Lawrence Gilman’s authoritative 
program notes. Economy was the keynote 
of the Philadelphia concert where Stokow- 
ski, almost in a single breath, mourned 
the passing of the Orchestra’s president, 


Hollywood where he studied sound-repro 
duction, contracted to write the music fo 
Break of Hearts, a John Barrymore 
Katharine Hepburn picture. 

With a few unimportant exceptions the 
big-league orchestras have kept their old 
lineups and star performers. Squat little 
Mischa Mischakoff still plays first violin 
for Chicago, lean young Alfred Wallen 
stein the ‘cello for Manhattan, with Bruno 
Jaenicke behind him blowing himself red 
in the face over his French horn. Boston 
still has Richard Burgin playing first vio- 
lin, Jean Bedetti first ‘cello. In Phila 
delphia sleek Anton Torello still wields 
the big bull fiddle; Oscar Schwar, who was 
a drummer-boy in the Imperial German 
Army, still presides over the tympani. 

Chicago is beginning its season a week 
early to catch more World’s Fair visitors. 
To the Fair late this month will go the 
Boston Symphony, taking in its homeward 
stride Ann Arbor, Dayton, Columbus, 
Pittsburgh, Schenectady. Three times this 
winter Boston’s orchestra will play in Bal- 
timore and Washington, cities which the 
New York Philharmonic no longer feel 
financially able to visit. But before he 
sets out on tour Conductor Koussevitzky 
has a private mission to fulfill. Just 4 
Richard Wagner wrote the Siegfried Idyl 
to serenade his Cosima one birthday mor 
ing, so each year on Oct. 14, Mme Kousst- 
vitzky’s birthday, the Boston conducto! 
gets a group of symphony men to come 
and play her an early-morning concert. 


- —— 


Laymen’s Lessons 

Few laymen who stuff themselves inte 
full dress and go to sit with their wives 
at grand opera or concerts have such i 
tellectual honesty and humility as patt 
archal Lawyer Paul Drennan Cravath e& 
hibited last winter. Lawyer Cravath 3 
not “musical” and, with the practical cal 
dor of Booth Tarkington’s Plutocrat, kt 
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admits it. He felt that, as chairman of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, he should 
understand more about what he sits and 
listens to. So all last winter he took les- 
sons in appreciation from Pianist Olga 
Simaroff. So did 40 Junior League girls 
who in a few months lost their horror 
of music’s technicalities. Pianist Samaroff 
would sound different notes until they 
learned to identify them. She grouped 
notes together in scales and chords. From 
that they learned how composers had 


worked out themes for their operas and 








Inte vaatloual 
Oca § 


Her guinea pigs were distinguished. 


SA MAROFF 


symphonies, how had elaborated on 
them. 

Last week, Pianist Samaroff threw her 
music courses open to the public, engaged 
7 teachers to help her in New York, eight 
in Philadelphia, announced besides the 
rudimentary course, special classes for 
businessmen and women, classes for opera 
and orchestra subscribers who want to 
study programs in advance. 

Like most musicians, Mme Samaroff 
has suffered long from the superficiality of 
U.$. audiences. It was impressed upon 
her at the beginning of her career when a 
New York manager made her change her 
name from Hickenlooper (she was the 
taughter of a San Antonio army officer). 
She felt it even more in the years when she 
was making her career and Conductor Leo- 
pold Stokowski, to whom she was married 
lor twelve years, was making his. Eight 
years ago Mme Samaroff fell over a trunk, 
lore a ligament in her right arm, had to 
five up concert work. She became critic 
of the New York Evening Post only to be 
ttiticized for constantly presenting the 
musician’s point of view. She took to 
teaching and her most talented pupils had 
trouble finding audiences. Cornelius Bliss 
indirectly gave her the idea for a layman’s 
chool. He wanted her to teach his daugh- 
lt Elizabeth enough music so that she 
Would be interested when she went with him 
tothe opera. Later Mme Samaroff experi- 
mented with her friends, Mrs. Theodore 
Neinway and Mrs. Otto Kahn—“‘guinea 
bigs” she calls them—who with Lawyer 
Cravath and the Junior League girls are 
/oming the new school. 


they 
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YOU BET I'VE GOT 
WATERPROOF WHISKERS 
AND SO HAVE YOU! 


...and that’s why 


ped in a coating of oil that sheds 


|water like a fireman’s hat! 


That’s why whiskers are tough, hard 
to cut. They can’t get soft until after 


you strip off that oil coating and the 


shave cream can get to work on the 
hair itself. But many shaving creams 
failto get this oil off all your whiskers. 


Waterproof whiskers cut easily 
with Colgate’s 
Colgate’s is made to de-waterproof 


whiskers are hard to cut! 


| EVERY WHISKER you possess is water- 
proof. It comes into the world wrap- 


whiskers. Colgate chemists designed 
it to do just that...to strip off every 
trace of that oil coating. Here’s how 
it works: 

Colgate’s whips into small-bubble 
lather. Tiny bubbles crowd around 
each whisker ... emulsify the oil... 
float it away. Then—this tiny bubble 
lather seeps around each hair... soaks 
it soft... helps the razor cut closely. 


The large 35¢ tube of Colgate’s 
is selling at 25¢, for a limited time. 
Take advantage of this special offer. 


ORDINARY LATHER 
\, This picture (magnified) of ordinary 
A lather, shows how large, air-filled 
{| bubbles fail to get close up to the 
Y whisker and remove its oily, water- 
proof coating. Thus the hair re- 
mains tough, hard-to-cut. 


COLGATE LATHER 


a This picture of Colgate lather (same 

:\ m agnification) shows how millions 
of tiny bubbles crowd around each 
whisker, removing the oily, water- 
proof coating completely. Thus the 
hair is softened, easy-to-cut. 


COLGATE'’S, Dept. 321, P. O. Box 81, 
Hudson Terminal Station, New Y ork City. 

Rush me that trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream. I am enclosing 4¢ to cover 
mailing costs. 


Name.. 
Street.. 


City 
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| The New Pictures 


The Private Life of Henry VIII (Lon- 
don Film Productions, Ltd.). When he has 
Anne Boleyn executed, robustious Henry 
VIII is in high spirits. He has a drum 
give the signal the instant her head rolls 
off the block so that he need waste no 
time about marrying foolish, pretty Jane 
Seymour. 

The day Jane Seymour bears him an 
heir, Henry is out hawking. He gallops 
back to the palace across windy fields, 
barely pauses to say “Poor little Jane!” 
when he hears that she is dead. 

His ministers arrange to marry Henry 
to Anne of Cleves but she falls in love 
with the courier he sends to invite her to 
England. To spite Henry, she makes faces 
at him when they meet. The king is in- 
furiated when, on their wedding night, she 











da, reflects the validity of his acting: it is 
a shiny, caustic, understanding portrait of 
a personage as comprehensible as he is ex- 
traordinary. Elsa Lanchester (Mrs. 
Charles Laughton) does, next to her hus- 
band, the cleverest acting in the picture. 
Binnie Barnes as Catherine Howard, Merle 
Oberon as Anne Boleyn and Wendy Barrie 
as Jane Seymour, despite their appalling 
names, are lovely looking. Good shot: 
Henry, between wives and deeply bored, 
spitting out a mouthful of dinner before 
rebuking his court for lack of refinement. 


—+4 


Night Flight (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s system of cast- 
ing all its available celebrities in the same 
production has the advantage of giving 
unpretentious stories a tantalizing air of 





LAUGHTON & LANCHESTER 


. on their wedding night. 


wins most of his pocket money, playing 
cards in bed. 

Catherine Howard, the prettiest lady in 
the court, is in love with young Thomas 
Culpepper, but she still thinks it would be 
pleasant to be queen. Henry, in‘love with 
Catherine before his marriage to Anne of 
Cleves, marries her after the divorce. 
These are Henry’s gayest days. “Life has 
found its meaning,” he tells his court one 
night on his way to the Queen’s room 
after a day of hunting. When it becomes 
apparent that the meaning is a love affair 
between Catherine and young Culpepper, 
there is only one thing for the king to do. 

When the drum tells him that Cather- 
ine’s head has rolled off the block, Henry 
is alone. More from force of habit than 
anything else, he takes one more wife, 
Catherine Parr, his children’s nurse. She 
wraps him in blankets, looks disgusted 
when he dribbles in his beard. 

The fact that fat, squashy Charles 
Laughton looks almost exactly like Hol- 
bein’s portrait of Henry VIII is really a 
very trivial aid to this picture. Laughton 
gives all his impersonations a preternatural 
vitality and if he had happened to look 
otherwise, it would merely have seemed 
that Holbein had been inaccurate. The 
whole picture, directed by Alexander Kor- 


grandeur. Night Flight is an adaptation 
of Antoine de Saint-Exupéry’s prize novel 
about the first night flights on a South 
American airmail route. Far from being 
an aviation “epic,” it is really a study of 
an airmail port in operation at a crisis. 
The hero of the picture is not Jules Fabian 
(Clark Gable), whose plane is blown to 
sea by a cyclone, forced down by lack of 
fuel, but Riviére (John Barrymore), the 
general manager of the air lines, who has 
to order Mme Fabian (Helen Hayes) to 
leave his office, rebuke his subordinate 
Robineau for being too familiar with 
pilots, send the European mail out into a 
storm, accuse his bravest pilot of cow- 
ardice to steel him for his job. 

Somewhere between the novel and the 
picture, the character of Riviere became a 
little blurred. Barrymore plays it coolly 
and shrewdly but somehow never quite 
pulls the picture into perfect focus. Partly 
because the acting and camera work are 
splendid and partly because it is a sincere 
effort to investigate an engrossing subject, 
Night Flight remains an exciting and intel- 
ligent production. Robert Montgomery, 
Lionel Barrymore, Myrna Loy, William 
Gargan, have minor roles. Good shot: 
Jules Fabian’s plane breaking through the 
clouds into moonlight. 
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I’m No Angel (Paramount). When the Hays organization should be grateful ty 
s fiancée of a young man whom she is try-. the C. A. O. & G. because it would by 
Smacking ing successfully to seduce calls at her pent- difficult to find any other grounds fo; 
house, Tira (Mae West) is not amused. considering Mae West a good influence oy 
“T’ll trouble you to scram,” she says, ges- the U. S. cinema public. The narrative 
e ticulating with her hips. When she has and conversation in her pictures, which 
L Lips pushed her caller through the door, Tira she writes herself, are only less suggestive 
feels the need of light refreshment. “Beu- than her extraordinary gait—a combina. 
a é: a‘ lah, peel me a grape,” she tells her maid. tion of slink, strut and waggle. Uttered 
1s permissible Tira’s manners in this scene are congru- in her slurring, husky voice, Mae West 
ous with her past. A honky-tonk dancer [gm : ee 
whose behavior at all times suggests that 
when FISH she is on her way to bed, she has im- 
° ° proved her station in life by performing 
1s served this way in a wild animal act and putting her head 
in a lion’s mouth. As an important circus 
celebrity she continues to make advances 
to most of the men she meets. When 
young Kirk (Kent Taylor) kisses the in- 
side of her hand, she rolls her eyes and 
growls: “You got me!” After ejecting 
Kirk’s fiancée, Tira receives another caller 
whom she entertains more hospitably. He 
is Jack Clayton (Cary Grant), Kirk’s 
cousin, who has come to request that she 
AKE your butter sauce with 3 leave young Kirk alone. After one look 
parts butter to 1 part Lea & at Clayton, Tira is pleased to do so. 
Perrins Sauce. Then the fish you serve One obstacle comes up to prevent a per- 
will be not only admired but gloated manent union between Clayton and Tira. 
over. And a few drops will liven The manager of her circus arranges to have 
up any kind of sea food—shrimps, one of ae pee = 
oysters and the rest. Remember prison, mee ayton in pajamas when he 


Aare aC vege cs ies Gale calls at Tira’s apartment. This leads to an 
aritamenc: o¢ estrangement, a breach of promise suit by 


plus Lea & Perrins equals rea/ food. Tira. In court .she leers at the jury, winks M a West 

RECIPE BOOK FREE —New at the judge, so thoroughly embarrasses “would y i it vest?” 

48 page book tells 140 ways to please : character witnesses brought in to defame ould you call i rest: 

sans eppetions. We'll send it with- her that Clayton decides not to contest — slogan—“Come up and see me some time” 

put obligation. W l me! ey ere ion adel wa ai ie: ‘ ee : 

ePowian iar 308 Wente NY. Z the case. W hen he calls on Tira to say —sounds like the composite catchphras 
$3 that he still loves her, he suggests that they of all improper stories. Because Actres 


*s5. he 


8 go away together for a rest. “Would you West’s manner of dealing with her materia 

PERR S call it a rest?” leers Tira. is light-hearted rather than lubricious, /’m 

The Central Association of Obstetricians No Angel, like She Done Him Wrong, is 

Se & Gynecologists, meeting in Milwaukee much more amusing than offensive. Good 
AUCEC last week, congratulated Mae West for shot: Jack Clayton trying awkwardly to 

THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE popularizing plump female figures, called leave when, at their first meeting, Tin 


her style “a boon to motherhood.” The indicates that she would like to have him 
ee — stay. 











‘The first time it was arare sensation. As her accent suggests, Mae West origi: 
* nated in Brooklyn, not later than 1900 
Now he uses it repeatedly. Her father, Jack West, was a prizefighter 
and theatre bouncer. Her sister played it 
This man travelled by air as a vaudeville as Beverly Osborne. In vauée- 
sort of adventure. In much the ville, Mae West developed her figure with 
same wey be became a user af an acrobatic act in which she lifted 3 
the Schick Repeating Razor. <a ae ted three ma 
At first this razor was just an S000. WEIGRL,. SUPperied Ute a 
interesting new idea. Soon he male assistants. She played with Ed Wynn 
realized that it offered a marvel- in Sometime, shimmied in Shubert revues 
ous service for a busy practical made her name on the Manhattan stage 
man, Here wasa new and quicker with Diamond Lil, in which she was 4 
way of having a 100% shave. genial prostitute. The enormous sWal- 


shaped bed which appeared on the stagt 


e in Diamond Lil came from Mae West! 
home, once belonged to Diamond Jin 
Brady. 


i An enthusiastic vulgarian with far better 

Repeating : control of her instincts offstage than 

re Actress West seldom drinks, smokes de 

nicotinized cigarets. Until she reachet 

Hollywood, she improvised her plays! 

agp | rehearsal from rough notes; her ambitio! 

the handle as a playwright was to win the Pulita 

: sen eee Prize. Padded in most of her pica 

P Want a new kind of pocket knife? Send gy ven = one a e ps 2 berks ey ae , ‘ 
e@ We only a quarter (25f). You'll receive $5. Extra , hi ea. tes yoo She likes ‘diamens 
postpaid quite a surprise. It’s the Schick Knife clips of 20 hips 36 In., Dust 36 in. She li es _ ; 
with a Schick super-keen blade. It’s only % inch rea dh ' rare beefsteaks, race-horses, of which sh 
thick! No bulge in your pocket. You'll like it. vesnsaarl vi recently acquired a stable of three. Her 
: , next picture for Paramount will be I 


Magazine Repeating Razor Co., Dept. A-1, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Ain’t No Sin. 
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before you 


make up your mind 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES 


1-2-3 
“No, sir... I’ve smoked my first 
three, and I can’t say I’m sold on 


that menthol-cooling stunt.” 


4-5-6 
“Well, sir... I don’t know what to 
say now. I'd be willing to swear that 


the menthol taste is fading away.” 


7-8-9-10 

---AND FROM THEN ON! 
“Yes, sir... I like them! After the 
ninth or tenth Spud, there’s an end 
to the menthol taste. Just honest-to- 
goodness tobacco flavor from then on. 
But ... and this is what sold me! 
... your mouth always remains nice 
and clean-tasting. Mouth-happiness!” 
Tue Axton-Fisuer Tosacco Co., 
INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


20 FOR 15c 


(25¢ IN CANADA) 
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Imported and Guaranteed by W.A. TAYLOR & co. Line ® Own War Power Inc.”: inventor of eye, &! tarrow heac 
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The Automatic Bartender is a Fool-Proof W. A.TAYLOR & CO., 12C Vestry St., New York City borator and editor of eye texts and _ journals scopic visic 
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are all short-sighted “because even in the 
best-lighted water no eyes can see very 
far,’ that all fish eyes are flat in front, 
that “fish are about all color blind” and 
can distinguish the colors of gay bait 
“only as various shades of grey, precisely 
as a color-blind person would,” that fish 
can scarcely see anything below the level 
of their heads, that the pupils of fish eyes 
are almost always round, but never oval, 
that fish pupils contract only a little in 
strong light, that fish have no eyelids and 
no tears. 

Frogs, toads and other amphibians have 
tears. Many amphibians “have fair color 
vision, but . . . their sight is in general 
poor.” 

Most snakes ‘‘see hardly anything ex- 
cept objects in motion. Most snakes are 
nearly deaf too, so that their knowledge 
of the outer world reaches them largely 
by way of the little forked tongue, which 
is probably the most wonderful tactile 
organ in existence.” 

Birds’ eyes “are the finest and most 
remarkable of all the eyes on earth, being 
often both telescopic and microscopic... . 
Visual acuity is almost incredible, being 
in some instances 100 times as great as 
tht in men. . . . Birds do not see blues 
and violets at all. This helps in their 
distance vision because the haze which 
hangs about distant objects and which, 
for our eyes, renders them more or less 
invisible, for birds does not exist. Birds, 
on the other hand, see infra-red radiations 
which, for us, affect only the temperature 
sense of the skin and not the retinas at 
a 

“Nearly all birds have eyes on the sides 
of the head. Such birds, of course, can 
hive no binocular vision. Many never- 
theless possess stereoscopic vision which 
they get by virtue of the fact that they 
hve two maculae . ineach eye. This 
sives in the one eye the two pictures from 
two different angles which constitutes the 
sine qua non for stereoscopic vision.” 

Primates (monkeys, apes, men) are the 
only creatures who have both binocular 
and stereoscopic vision. ‘Only in man, of 
ill the mammals, does there seem to be 
continuous easily kept, binocular and 
stereoscopic vision. Even in the human 
child, however, the eyes do not as a rule 
move in perfect unison with each other 
till about three months after birth, be- 
(use stereoscopic vision, in the history 
ot life on this planet, is an extremely 
tecent appearance. The same fact explains 
the ready loss-of-binocularity (cross-eyes ) 
ft many persons as the result of optical 
tttors (eye-strain). ...I should add 
that the eye-grounds of all monkeys and 
‘pes are almost exactly the same as those 
oi the black race of mankind.” 

Few animals other than primates have 
their eyes in the front of their faces (the 
young human fetus also has its eyes at 
the sides of its head). Because their visual 
elds do not overlap, they do not have 
binocular vision. The visual fields of 
hares and rabbits overlap behind their 
larrow heads, an essential for such hunted 
features. But they do not have stereo- 
scopic vision. Their brains are insuffi- 
cently developed for that refinement. 

Other eye facts of non-primates: nearly 
il hoofed animals have horizontal open- 
ings for pupils, to see where they graze. 








HORME 


ONION SOUP rench § 


Ready to Serve at Home 


YOU who settle into your chair at the 
table with a feeling of pleasant antici- 
pation... you who cherish eating as 
one of the agreeable arts . . . mark this 
new soup by Hormel and mark it well! 

For here at last is onion soup—mel- 
low, French Style onion soup—with 
memories of les Halles or your favorite 
Parisian bistrot in each rich, satisfying 
spoonful. 

Picture again the sturdy petite mar- 
mite, the rich brown liquor, the freshly 
sauted onion rings. Recall the oven- 
browned slice of bread on top, the 
liberal sprinkling of venerable Parme- 
san cheese. 

ih, what a soup! Not merely to be 


eaten. No indeed! A soup to be studied, 


NOUNS 


Se 


A TRIUMPH 


gazed at, talked about 
and allowed tocall back 
memorable travel— 
eventful nights. 

That is Hormel Onion Soup .. . 
French Style... now at your food store. 
Happily enough, the twenty-ounce can 
that serves four or feasts three costs 
but twenty cents. And whether you 
use marmites or soup cups, it is quickly 
ready ... for luncheon, for dinner, or 
for gay midnight supper. 

Speak only three words to your grocer 
today—Hormel Onion Soup—to add 


this triumphant chef d’oeuvre to your life. 


Double Your Money Back 

So confident are we that you 

. will find Hormel Onion Soup 

the equal of the finest club or restaurant onion 
soup, that if you disagree, we will return twice 
the price you paid. Your name, address and 
criticism on the back of the label, mailed to 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., wil 


bring reimbursement promptly. 


HORMEL 


ONION SOUP 





IF YOU MIX 'EM 
YOU GOT TO STIR ’EM 
—BUT NOT WITH A SPOON 


The Spoon is the Enemy ‘of the 
High-ball. 


BILLY BAXTER 
CLUB SODA and 
GINGER ALE 


ARE SELF-STIRRING 


they mix a high-ball thoroughly 


without stirring out the bubbles. 


If you don't know the right way 
to mix ‘em, or why stirring with a 
spoon ruins a high-ball, write for 


booklet Dorothy S. 


If you know how to:mix fine high- 
balls, call your dealer for Billy 
Baxter — world's highest carbona- 


tion, positively self-stirring. 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
CHESWICK, PA. 


TIME 


Pupils of cats (tree-hunters) contract ver- 
tically. But lions, which are cats, have 
round pupils. Inside the eyes of cats, 
dogs and other hunters is a tapetum 
lucidum (shining carpet) which reflects 
light well, enables them to see better in 
the dark than humans. Primitive man 
“was eater by day, eaten by night. And 
this is one reason why human children, 
even to the present moment, dread the 
dark instinctively and often terribly. It 
is also the reason why, for long ages, the 
human race lived, by night, in caves or 
in lake dwellings.” Horses can see almost 
nothing above their heads because the 
lower part of the equine eye is practically 
blind. The upper part has a tapetum 
which emits a bluish scintillation and en- 
ables a horse to travel well in the dark. 
In humans a similar reflecting tapetum 
has degenerated and reflects little light. 

Prodigious Dr. Shastid says the human 
eye was evolved to look at distant objects. 
In the last three generations, he reasons, 
“book education has become almost uni- 
versal. . . . [Man] reads, writes, repairs 
watches, cuts gems, examines pictures, and 
so forth. Nature has sought valiantly, in 
two very different ways, one bad, one good, 
to help his eyes adjust themselves to the 
new set of conditions. The bad way has 
been to make him near-sighted. The near- 
sighted eye is at rest when looking at 
near objects, but always it is a diseased 
eye. . . . The good method used by nature 
to help man in his modern conditions of 
existence has been the strengthening of his 
focusing apparatus for near points: chiefly, 
that is the improvement of the elasticity 
of the lens.” 





ver the hills and through the woods the little piggies race, 
They're on the way to market,and they set a dizzy pace. 
Around the turn is Joneses, the place where the best pigs go 


To make those littie sausages, the ones we all love so. 


horus: ©) most little pigs go to market 
qs To rest their weary bones. 
S& Yes, most little pigs go to market 
nd the best little pigs go to Jones. 


oS 


Made from the choice 
cuts of young Wisconsin 
porkers and home ground 
pure spices ...nothing 
else. Shipped Fresh from 
the Farm to Jones DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE 


So) 
JONES C DAIRY FARM FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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Football 


Not for 32 years had Notre Dame failed 
to win an opening game, until last week 
when a determined University of Kansas 
squad repeatedly smashed Notre Dame’ 
experienced line, held the game scoreless, 





After journeying north for six consecu- 
tive years to be whaled by New York 
University, little West Virginia Wesleyan 
turned tables. A 200-Ib. fullback named 
Len Barnum punched the ball to N, Y 
U.’s 8-yd. line in the last period, kicked 
the winning field goal, 3-to-o. 


“Doping” the Temple-Carnegie Tech 
game, Harvard Coach Eddie Casey wrote 
for the newspapers: “It should be a 
auspicious occasion for my old friend Pop 
Warner [Temple’s new coach] . . . but 
do not expect him to run away with his 
game too easily.” Carnegie, whose nev 
Coach Howard Harpster is youngest in 
major football (26), scored three times on 
passes, once on a 38-yd. run, 25-to-o. 


In its first game under its new Coach 
Reginald Root, Yale had a full afternoon’ 
work to down a foxy Maine team, 14-to-7 


Princeton looked like a squadron of 
swift whippet-tanks as it rolled through 
Amherst for six touchdowns, 40-to-o. 


Most of Harvard’s substitutes got prac 
tice against Bates, 33-to-o. 


In the last three minutes California 
came from behind to tie the score with 
hard-hitting St. Mary’s team, and kick thi 
winning point, 14-to-13. 


Just once Virginia advanced two yarés 
into Ohio State territory. Otherwise, Ob! 
State found time for eleven touchdowns 
and three field goals—biggest score (7+ 
to-o) ever made in Ohio State’s stadium 
Pro Vines 

Long-legged Henry Ellsworth Vines Jr 
last year’s No. 1 U. S. tennist, last week 
ended a disastrous year of amateur tennis 
Last June, just before he lost his Wimb! 
don title, Professional William T. Tilde 
offered him a $100,000 contract if he wal 
Made dizzy by having lost so much mone! 
Vines talked about it, brought on an inves 
tigation by the U. S. Lawn Tennis Asse 
ciation which finally cleared him of havin 
done more than think about turning pr 
fessional. 

Last month Tilden dangled the | 
again, this time $25,000 down, $25.00 
guaranteed profits from “by-products” (i.¢ 
endorsements). All Vines had to do we 
join Tilden and Frenchman Henri Coch 
on an eight-month playing tour beginnit: 
next January with a Vines-Tilden mat 
in Manhattan’s Madison Square Garde! 
Tilden planned to call the tour a “prot 
sional Davis Cup series.” He slyly ® 
minded Vines that his amateur caret! 
begun so spectacularly, seemed to hi 
fizzled. Sadly Vines agreed that he 
dead, killed by too much tennis and t 
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QUIT SHIFTING GEARS 


te) 


GEARSHIFT LEVER 


il 


AT FACTORY 


® Consider the amount of work 
involved in gear shifting—the 
number of tiring motions you go 
through every time you tangle 
with a little traffic. See how often 
you slow down, depress the 
clutch, reach for the lever and 
shift to second, then depress the 
clutch again and shift back to high. 


All this over and over and over! 
So often that it becomes monot- 
onous and tiresome even to the 
hardiest of drivers. 


Drive in safety—with hands on 
the wheel. Relax—enjoy your- 
self! Let the other drivers shift, 
pause and shift again. The work 
they are doing, the energy they 
are expending, isn’t necessary in 
a Reo! 


With this revolutionary inven- 
tion now available in such a fine 
car at such remarkably low cost, 
why subject yourself another day 
to the work and worry of old-style 
driving? Why shift gears? 


REO SELF-SHIFTER 


REO SELF-SHIFTER OPERATION 
1S SIMPLICITY ITSELF 


® TheREOSELF-SHIFTERdoes 
automatically what drivers 
are otherwise required to do 
by hand with a gearshift 
lever, 

® There are no new driving 
habits to acquire. 

® No levers—no mysterious 
buttons. 

® No action or effort on the 
driver’s part. 

® As the car’s speed increases, 
it automatically changes to 
high, 

® As the speed decreases, it 
automatically changes back 
to a lower ratio. 


WRITE today for copy 
of “Proof’’—Interesting 
booklet containing en- 
thusiastic comments 
from satisfied Reo own- 
ers everywhere. 


» bi 
the bf In the new Reo you can drive 


$25.00 , ‘ 
without shifting gears! In this 


3 Drive a Reo—the car that 
amazing car the patented REO 


shifts for itself! 


REG 


MOTOR CAR CO. 


LANSING — TORONTO 


cts” (ie 
o do wi 

ri Coch SELF-SHIFTER takes the place of 
begin: § the hand lever. It works auto- 
eo matically. As the car’s speed 
, “prof f iMCreases, it changes automatic- OAT eaate 

clyly rf ally to high. If you slow down, 

ir care.—F it changes automatically to a 

| . - lower ratio. Reo- Royale Eight *]745 
e “wa 

and to 


Self-Shifter standard equipment. 
All prices f.0.b. Lansing, plus tax. 


Just start, step on it and go! 





A Dog Above the Law 


Have you ever met “Razzle’’—the 
favorite dog of the late Colonel Brant 
... permitted by order of The 
President to live within the confines 
of Grand Canyon National Park... 
where even the best of dogs are 
barred? 


Razzle came with Charles Brant, 
that genius of the Fred Harvey 
organization who presided over the 
destinies of EL TovAR—the Fred 
Harvey hotel on the very edge of the 
Canyon. 


And what a story was created by the 
building of EL Tovar... the only 
“‘waterless hotel’ in America. The 
nearest water supply to EL TOVAR 
was the Colorado River, 5000 feet 
below and seven miles distant. Last 
year at great expense a power plant 
was completed to pump water from 
the base of the Grand Canyon to the 
precipice 6000 feet above. 


Brant came to EL TOVAR an avowed 
atheist. In that great serene place 
of vast silences—the most awe- 
inspiring spectacle that Nature can 
offer, Brant changed his philosophy. 
What the word of man, spoken or 
written, could not accomplish, the 
silence of God’s work did accomplish. 


It’s 60 years since the first Fred 
Harvey Restaurant started ... the 
forerunner of Hotels and ‘Eating 
Places”? which stretch from Cleve- 
land, Ohio to the shores of the Pacific. 
The newest Fred Harvey Institutions 
are the attractive Restaurant on 
Michigan Avenue—The Wonder 
Street of Chicago—and the Fred 
Harvey Toy Town Tavern on the 
Enchanted Island at A Century 

of Progress. 


fon | 


| many officials.” 











TIME 


Last week he took the 


$50,000 contract, abandoned U. S. amateur 
tennis. Bitterly chagrined were the other 
members of the Davis Cup team whose 
sagging chances of taking the Cup away 
from Britain next year sagged further with 
| Vines’s desertion. 


One of the “by-products” Pro Vines can 
endorse is a new string for racquets called 
Sinu. He and several other players used it 
in last month’s Pacific Southwest Tourna- 


| ment. Made not from catgut (sheep intes- 


tine) with which tennis racquets are com- 


| monly strung, Sinu is made from calf’s 


tendon. Developed by Charles T. 
(“Tommy”) Davis and Dr. George Aaron 
Sharp in Brooklyn, it has long been used 
as a substitute for gut in surgical sutures. 
It is manufactured like a textile. The 
gristly tendon is “exploded” into a tuft 
of fluffy white material like cotton, but 
much tougher. After being cleaned, 
carded, twisted into cord, chemically 
treated, stretched and dried, the result 
looks almost exactly like catgut. 

Retired in middle-age to the sunshine of 
Beverly Hills, Calif., Davis and Sharp 


| tried stringing their racquets with Sinu. 


To their great joy they found the sinu 
racquet much livelier than gut ;/found that 
soaking it in a bucket of water did it no 
hurt. They have built a factory in Cali- 
fornia, will have Sinu on the market in 
January. 


World Series 

The world championship won by the 
New York Giants from the Washington 
Senators last week was their first since 
1922 when they beat the New York Yan- 
kees. Attendance was smallest in 15 years. 
From a total gate of $679,000 the players 
on both teams got $284,000, divided 60-40 
between winners and losers. Each Giant 
player collected about $4.600, each Sena- 
tor about $3,400. Manager William 
(“Memphis Bill”) Terry got a five-year 
contract as player-manager at a rumored 
salary of $40,000 a year. 

First Game. Betting odds for the series 
were 10-to-7 against the Giants, but odds 
for the opening game shifted to 4-to-3 
pro-Giant when the bookies learned that 
lanky Carl Hubbell would pitch. Hubbell’s 
tricky “screw-ball” was considered the 
Giants’ prime defense against the Ameri- 
can League’s hard-hitting Senators. It 
began to work right at the start when 
Hubbell struck out the first three men on 
the Washington list—a feat for which sport 
writers could find no world series prece- 
dent. The Senators’ long-jawed Manager 
Joe Cronin kept his starting pitcher secret 
until the last minute. “It all makes for a 
lot of good fun,” he explained. Then he 
sent in Walter Stewart, like Hubbell a 
left-hander. It made good fun, but not 
for Pitcher Stewart. The first man to face 
him made first base on an error. Mel 
Ott, short, boyish rightfielder, stepped to 
bat for his first time in a World Series 
and bashed a home-run into the right- 
field stand. Again in the third, Ott (who 
was to make four hits in four chances) 
drove in a run, and drove Stewart out of 
the box. The Giants, whom sports writers 
had called “the hitless wonders” of the 
National League, were ahead 4-to-o. 

A run was squeezed in by Washington 
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in the fourth but not one Senator had yet 
hit one of Hubbell’s pitches squarely by 
the seventh inning when a few confident 
Giant fans started home. By so doing 
they spared themselves the risk of apo- 
plexy in the eighth and ninth. Hubbell 
walked two men. Myer knocked a hot 
grounder to Shortstop “Blondy” Ryan. 
Ryan juggled it and then, without waiting 
to get hold of the ball, batted it three 
yards with the flat of his hand to Critz 
at second base, nailing the runner from 
first. Next up was old “Goose” Goslin. 
He whacked the ball against the right-field 
fence. It was foul by a few feet. He 
whacked a liner over first base but it 
streaked smack into Giant-Manager Bill 
Terry’s glove. The tension thus lifted re- 
turned redoubled in the ninth. The Sena- 
tors filled the bases. A sacrifice pushed 
one runner across the plate. One square 











Wide World 
GIANT OTT 
He finished what he began. 


hit could tie up the game. But Hubbell 
pulled himself together. He fanned 
Bluege, his tenth strikeout of the game; 
and the next man, Sewell, grounded out. 
New York 4, Washington 2. 

Second Game was unexciting until the 
sixth inning, which turned into the sort 
of thing that makes baseball conversation 
for years to come. Washington led 1-to-o 
by reason of “Goose” Goslin’s terrific 
clout into the upper grandstand tier in the 
third. Except for that, Pitcher Hal Schu- 
macher, 22-year-old graduate of St. 
Lawrence University, had allowed only 
one hit in five innings. The Giants had 
knocked only two singles from Washing- 
ton’s veteran right-hander, “General” 
Crowder. Then the Senators went to bat 
in the sixth. They did everything toward 
scoring more runs—except to reach the 
home plate. Goslin singled, Manush was 
walked, and both men gained bases when 
Schumacher pitched a wild one. Schulte 
knocked a hard grounder to third base 
and Goslin was run down on his way 
home. Schumacher walked another man, 
filling the bases again. Then Schumacher, 
a youngster in his first regular season, 
showed the same recuperative powers as 
Hubbell had. He struck out Ossie Bluege. 

The second half of that inning was 4 
half-hour uproar. Critz was on first with 
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one out when Bill Terry lashed a two- 
bagger into left field, putting Critz on 
third. Crowder prudently gave Ott a base 
on balls, to the noisy disgust of the 
bleachers. Then to the plate shambled a 
tall, stooped figure—‘“Lefty” O’Doul. An 
oldtime hero of the Pacific Coast League, 
in 1932 O’Doul was No. 1 batsman of the 
National League, but a 1933 slump had 
put him on the bench, to be brought forth 
only in a pinch like this. Twice O’Doul 
swung and fouled. Third-Baseman Jack- 
son, waiting his turn at bat, called out: 
“Take it easy, Lefty. You don’t need to 
hit it out of the park. A single will do.” 
O’Doul cracked the next ball into centre 
field for a single, scoring Critz and Terry, 
putting the Giants ahead. Another single 
by Jackson sent Ott home. A bunt by 
Mancuso, the Giants’ slow-waddling 
catcher, utterly demoralized the infield. 
When they came to their senses, O’Doul 
was in with another run. Crowder man- 
aged to fan Ryan. Pitcher Schumacher 
singled to left and Jackson slid home. By 
that time the entire Giant team had batted 
during the inning. Moore led off again, 
smacked the first ball into centre field, 
letting Mancuso truck home with the 
sixth run. Manager Cronin was then con- 
vinced that a change of pitchers might 
help. He sent in Al Thomas who, although 
the bases were promptly filled again, 
allowed no hits for the rest of the game. 
New York 6, Washington 1. 

Third Game. At Washington’s Griffith 
Stadium, President Roosevelt & party 
occupied a box behind the first base line. 
When President, officials, players, band 
and photographers were set for the ball- 
throwing ceremony, the President asked, 
“Where’s the ball?”’ White-crowned Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis slapped his 
pockets, looked hopefully at Clark 
Griffith, owner of the Senators, who 
looked helplessly at John J. McGraw, 
vice president of the Giants, who fran- 
tically signalled a policeman. The police- 
man ran for a ball, tossed it to the Presi- 
dent. Right arm  upraised, President 
Roosevelt grinned for photographers, then 
sang out: “All right, here goes!” He 
tossed the ball among the Washington 
players who scrambled madly, big Heinie 
Manush leaping high to grab it. 

As Joe Moore, Giant lead-off man, 
strolled from the dug-out toward the plate 
to start the game, a grey pigeon fluttered 
down on the field and strutted gravely 
to the pitcher’s box. Umpires shooed it 
away but it refused to go far. Through- 
out the game it fluttered and padded 
around the park. The pigeon’s first posi- 
tion, the pitcher’s box, was occupied for 
Washington by a good-looking left-hander 
from Iowa named Earl Whitehill. For 
two days the Giants had had their way 
with six Washington pitchers. Whitehill 
put a stop to that. His fast ball and 
wicked curve, shrewdly mixed, kept the 
Giants down to five hits. Three times a 
Giant got as far as third base, never 
larther. Fred Fitzsimmons, a knuckle-ball 
expert, was in the box for the Giants and 
he had an unhappy time. Buddy Myer, 
lirst Senator at bat, cracked a single. He 
got to third while Ott was trying to field 
Goslin’s drive off the right field fence. 
Manager Cronin knocked a ball toward 
the pitcher’s mound and in fielding it 
Fitzsimmons slipped on the wet turf. 


| 








Dont let the 7 stains 


spol” the beauly S your re df 


wie would think that such a simple 
thing as an apple could put stains 
on teeth! Yet apples do. And so doallthe 
other foods we eat. All told, our daily diet 
leaves 7 different kinds of stains on teeth. 
Some you can see, right after eating. 
Others show up only over a course of 
time—result in a gradual dulling, dark- 
ening of teeth. 
| Many toothpastes fail to remove all 7 
stains— because they have only one kind 
of cleansing action. And ALL stains 
simply will not yield to any one action. 


Colgate’s cleans teeth beautifully, bril- 
liantly, completely— because Colgate’s has 
two cleansing actions. 

First, an emulsive action, that loosens, 
washes away many of the stains. Second, 
a safe, gentle polishing action, that rubs 
away whatever stains are left. 

What a difference those two cleansing 
actions can make. Use Colgate’s and see 
this difference in your own mirror. 

For a limited time, you can get the 
large 25-cent tube of Colgate’s for only 
19 cents. Buy it—today! 





The 7 causes 
of stains that 
discolor teeth 


1. Meats and other proteins—2. Cereals and other 
starchy foods—3. Vegetables—4. Sweets—5. Fruits 
6. Beverages—7. Tobacco smoke 
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Swank Jewelry has the $5.00, 
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the swagger touch that men 

call smart. 
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scored. A moment later Fred 
Schulte drove Goslin home. 

Buddy Myer, who had made three mis- 
erable errors at second base in the open- 
ing game, was working hard to square 
himself. In the second inning he shot a 
two-bagger screaming past Bill Terry, 
scoring Bluege for the Senators’ third run. 
Again in the seventh Myer came to bat, 
with Catcher Sewell on second. He shot 
another single into right field and Sewell 
trotted home. Washington 4, New York o. 

Fourth Game. Against the centre field 
fence of the Washington park Owner 
Griffith had erected a temporary stand of 
Soo bleacher seats for $1 customers. At 
the crack of Bill Terry’s bat in the fourth 
inning, Washington’s Centre Fielder 
Schulte raced back toward the fence. The 
ball shone white in the sky, a perfect fly 
for Schulte. But it plunked into the $1 
bleachers and Terry got a home run, first 
score of the game. Immediately afterward 
the Giants filled the bases, but Monte 
Weaver, pitching for the Senators, stead- 
ied down and struck out his man. In the 
same inning Carl Hubbell, who was again 
pitching superb ball, permitted the first 
Senator hit of the game, but there was 
no further excitement until the sixth when 
Heinie Manush knocked one past Terry 
at first base. In a flash Second Baseman 
Critz fielded it, Hubbell rushing over to 
iake the throw at first. Umpire Moran 
called Manush out. Livid with rage, 
Manush poked the umpire, was banished 
from the field. In the seventh Hubbell 
joggled the game back into the fire again 
when he fumbled an easy grounder from 
Kuhel. A bunt advanced Kuhel to second 
and a sharp single by Catcher Sewell drove 
him home, tied the score. Through eighth, 
ninth, tenth innings neither pitcher gave 
ground. In the eleventh little Travis 
Jackson, whose knee injury would have 
kept him out of the series but for Johnny 
Vergez’ appendicitis, laid a bunt down the 
third-base line, beat it out. Mancuso sac- 
rificed him to second. Up to the plate 
stepped “Blondy” Ryan, the onetime Holy 
Cross quarterback who made sport-page 
headlines last summer by quitting a hos- 
pital to rejoin the Giants, heralding his 
approach with the telegram “THEY CAN- 
NOT BEAT US. .EN ROUTE.” Ryan 
sent a hot single into left field, saw the 
winning run go home on Jackson’s wobbly 
legs 

But the game was not yet out of danger. 
In their last half, Washington filled the 
bases with one out and Pinch-hitter Cliff 
Bolton went to bat. Out from the Giants’ 
bench raced Charley Dressen, a substitute 
third baseman who had not had his hands 
on the ball throughout the series. He 
waylaid Manager Terry. “Play back, Bill,” 
he begged. “I know this guy Bolton from 
the minors. He hits hard but he’s the 
slowest man in the league. Play him for 
a double play!” Astonished, Terry obeyed, 
ordered his infielders back. True to Dres- 
word, Bolton burned a drive to 
shortstop, lumbered toward first. Ryan 
was well prepared. He scooped it up, 
flipped it to Critz at second, who shot it 
to Terry in time for a clean double play. 
Thus ended Carl Hubbell’s 20th inning of 
pitching without an earned run against 
him. New York 2, Washington 1. 

Fifth Game. Adolfo (“Pop”) Luque, a 
43-year-old Cuban who has been kicking 


sen’s 
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around in professional baseball for 2 
years, squinted with grave concern from 
the Giants’ bench at what the Senators 
were doing to Pitcher Hal Schumacher in 
the sixth. Up to that point matters had 
gone nicely for the Giants. They had wal- 
loped “General” Crowder for two runs in 
the second, Hal Schumacher himself lash- 
ing out the single that scored Jackson and 
Mancuso. In the sixth they had routed 
Crowder when Mancuso’s double sent 
Davis in with the third run. In all that 
time only three Senators hit Schumacher, 
and none passed third base. Now, in the 
last half of the sixth, with two out, young 
Schumacher blew up. Manush singled, 
went to third when Cronin repeated. 
Schulte lifted the first pitch into the left 
field bleachers and the score was tied, 
3-to-3. After Kuhel and Bluege both got 
on base, Manager Terry nodded to “Pop” 
Luque. No trace of dismay showed on 
Luque’s wrinkled face as he trudged to 
the mound on short, bowed legs. He fed 
Sewell a curve which went for an easy 
grounder, and the inning was over. 

“Pop” Luque struck out the next three 
men to face him, held the Senators to one 
hit in the eighth & ninth. It took one 
more inning to break up the ball game, 
end the series. There were two out and 
two-&-two on little Mel Ott. As the next 
ball came he swung with everything in his 
compact body and crack! the ball sailed 
away high for centre field. Centre Fielder 
Schulte raced for the fence. He reached 
as far into the $i: bleacher seats as he 
could. The falling ball ticked his glove, 
glanced away into the stand with Schulte 
sprawling after it. One of the umpires 
wanted to call it only a two-bagger but 
Mel Ott trotted around all four bases with 
the Giants’ fourth run, ending the series 
as he began it, the perfect Hero. 

Again Washington made a valiant last 
stand. With two out, Manager Cronin 
singled, went to second when Schulte drew 
a base on balls. Kuhel stepped to bat. 
A single would tie the score again. A 
stiffer blow could win the game. Manager 
Bill Terry walked over to “Pop” Luque 
with a worried frown. Luque scarcely 
noticed him. “I get heem,” he promised, 
and turned toward the batter. Plump!— 
Strike one. Plump!—Strike two. Plump! 
It was over. 


Who Won 

@ The American League’s Chicago White 
Sox: a post-season city series from the 
National League Cubs (whose President 
William Veeck died last week), in four 
straight games; in Chicago. 

@ The Columbus Red Birds of the Amer- 
ican Association: the Little World Series, 
from the Buffalo Bisons of the Inter- 
national League, 5 games to 3, the series 
ending in Buffalo. Total runs scored in 
the eight games: Columbus 57, Buffalo 39 
@ Gordon Richards, Britain’s No. ! 
jockey: twelve consecutive horse races in 
three days; at Chepstow, England. With 
217 winners to his credit this season, 
Jockey Richards has until next month to 
break the British season-record of 246, 
made by Fred Archer in 1885. 

@ Seymour (“Shorty”) Knox’s — open 
championship Aurora polo team: the 
Monty Waterbury Memorial Cup, from 
“Jock” Whitney’s Greentrees, 12-to-9; @ 
Meadow Brook Club, Westbury, L. I. 
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“—S0 IS THE PREE INCLINED” 


a 
- boy is doing more 


than build a coach to win 
ascholarship. All unaware 
he is preparing himself 
for life. His tools and his 


task are teaching him that 


accurate hand, the clever 
big fingers which can turn 
out the most fragile works 
of art, no pleasure like 
the thought which rules 


over the forces of the 


More than 750,000 boys in the United States and Canada 


precious lesson so beauti- 


are members of the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 
Each year thousands of these boys compete for the 


world, and writes the 


several university scholarships and other valualle 


fully phrased by lovable 
Colas Breugnon, when he said: “There is one 
old chum that never goes back on me, my other 
self, my friend — my work. How good it is 
to stand before the bench with a tool in my 
hand and then saw and cut, plane, shave, 
curve, put in a peg, file, twist and turn 
the strong fine stuff, which resists yet yields 
— soft smooth walnut, as soft to my fingers 
as fairy flesh; the rosy bodies or brown limbs 
of our wood-nymphs which the 

hatchet has stripped of their robe. 


There is no pleasure like the 


awards for the best reproductions in miniature of the 
Napoleonic Coach which is the mark of Body by Fisher 


ordered caprices of its 
rich imagination on wood, iron and stone.” 
No boy, or man, who has learned conscience 
out of love of craft, will forget that lesson. 
So it is that of all the vast and varied Fisher 
interests and activities, this of the Guild is to 
us the richest in human satisfaction. It is more 
than keeping alive the best of the past, it 
is warden of the future. It is like the teaching 
of father to son, which we think is the 


finest teaching, doubtless because 


For information regarding membership, address Guild Headquarters 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Guild Headquarters: General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan. Canadian Section: Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 









for us to have buses laid up even fora 
short time due to tire failure. With 
®U. S. Royals tire failures are almost 
unknown in our experience. In all we 
are mighty pleased with your tires 


and your service. 






@ These are U. S. Royal Heavy 
Service and Heavy Service Bal 
loon Tires, size 7.50-20. 

The experience of this U. S. Tire 


user illustrates again that all tires 
are not alike. Tempered Rubber 


proves time after time that it de- 
livers extra service. You get extra 
safety, extra dependability and7% 
to 36% extra miles—all at no extra 
cost. That’s why it pays to be cer 
tain that the tires you buy are U.S. 
Tires, built with Tempered Rubber. 


United States Rubber Co. 


builds TIRES with 
TEMPERED RUBBER 

































With us, as you know, time is : 


an important element, for it is costly | 
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Hazlitt for Mencken 


For a reading public which he has made 
it his business to astonish for the last 
20 years, Editor Henry Louis Mencken 
of The American Mercury had one more 
surprise last week. He announced that, 
with its December issue, his ten-year con- 
nection with the Mercury would end. Next 
day the Mercury’s Publisher Alfred A. 
Knopf announced the successor whom 
Editor Mencken had nominated for the 
job: Critic Henry Hazlitt, currently co- 
editor and book reviewer for The Nation. 
To Manhattan reporters, Editor Mencken 
revealed reasons and plans: 

“As a matter of fact, my retirement 
from the Mercury was pretty well agreed 
upon some time ago, about the time the 
depression came along. But I didn’t want 


to leave then. We were having tough 
going. . . . Now we seem to be on fairly 
firm ground. ... The Mercury will go 


on, of course. I may write for it... 
but I’m breaking clean, without any strings 
to it. 

“Frankly, my reason for retiring is that 
I feel I’ve been-editor of the Mercury long 
enough. It is my confidential opinion 
that all magazines ought to change editors 
every ten years. Besides, I want to have 
more.time for my writing. 

“T have a book three-quarters through. 
It’s a book on morals. When I get that 
finished, I may go to Europe. When I 
come back, I want to go to work on 
another book—‘Advice to Young Men.’ 
Then I’ve got to rewrite The American 
Language. . . . It will have to be two 
volumes I guess—I don’t see how it can 
be less. ie 

To readers of the Mercury, imagining 
the magazine without Editor Mencken was 
a good deal like imagining a highball with- 
out whiskey. Publisher Knopf. started 
the Mercury on January 1, 1924, mainly 
as a vehicle for the opinions of Mencken 
and Critic George Jean Nathan, who had 
heen Mencken’s associate on the defunct 
Smart Set and who was his co-editor of 
the Mercury until 1925. Editor Mencken’s 
cruelly funny “Americana.” his violently 
anti-philistine literary criticism, his ex- 
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The Famous Unabridged 
Mardrus - Mathers Edition 
of which the English Review of 
Reviews said: ‘‘Incomparably the 
best translation we haveever had.” 
Heretofore available only in an ex- 
Densive de luxe edition, but now 
offered ina POPULAR-PRICED 
Edition printed from the same 
plates and absolutely identical in 
ormat and appearance. Contains every glamorous pace, 
including the wonderful illustrations. Now you, too, can 
‘njoy this amazing revelation of Oriental life and lov e, at 


4 saving of 55%. 


Mail This Coupon for FREE Illustrated Brochure 

| PINGWALL-ROCK, Lrp., 45 West 45th St., New York. 
na Send ine without cost or obligation, ‘What 

| 0 Arabian Nights Really Is” and full information | 
Sout the new Mardrus-Mathers edition at less than 
alf the former price. (Sent to adults only.) 

| (Time 10-16-33) 
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traordinarily acute editorial judgment and 
“clinical” literary style with its German 
impediment, gave the magazine its char- 
acter and its importance. Wrote Book- 
Critic Harry Hansen last week: “As for 
Mr. Mencken, he not only found new 
authors, he gave them a new language. 
As one of his contributors told me: ‘I 
saw my articles appear in print colored 








Underwood & Underwood 

Henry Louts MENCKEN 
“All magazines ought to change editors 
every ten years.” 


with such words as privatdozent, geheim- 
rat, bierbruder, and hasenpfeffer which 
mystified my friends because I don’t know 
German.’ ” 

Under Mencken, the Mercury helped to 
popularize a quality usually mis-defined 
as “sophistication” in U. S. journalism. 
Its angry crusadings against provincial- 
ism, the Bible Belt, Rotarians, evangelists, 
puritanism, Prohibition and Babbittry in 
general became sufficiently successful to 
seem a little antiquated and unnecessary. 
To his admirers, Editor Mencken’s retire- 
ment last week seemed unmistakable if 
regrettable evidence of his skill and judg- 
ment. His battles were won, his job done. 

What the Mercury will be like under 
its new editor not even Publisher Knopf— 
who said only that the magazine would be 
conducted along “the same general lines” 
—knew last week. Grave, workmanlike, 
austere where Mencken was clownish, in- 
spired, blatant, Editor Hazlitt started his 
career on the Wall Street Journal, was a 
financial writer for the New York Evening 
Post and then the Mail before he became 
literary editor of the Sun in 1925. He 
resigned in 1929 to join The Nation. Last 
month he published The Anatomy of Crit- 
icism. Essayist William Hazlitt was his 
great-great-great uncle. 





‘Pinna 
Esquire 

A “class” magazine for men—like 
Harper’s Bazaar and Vogue for women— 
has long. been a publisher’s day-dream. 
Last week it appeared. Its name: Esquire, 
“The Quarterly for Men.” 





TIME says this must be labeled an ad- 


wvertisement but we still insist it’s news. 


PROBES 


Inquiring Reporter 
50,000 Doorbells. A picked 


squad of collegians and coeds tramped 
from door to door and office to office, 
in a score of cities, in a dozen states 
from New England to the Pacific, 
rang 50,000 doorbells in villages and 
rural districts, revealed what men and 
|| women actually read, ascertained what 
they think of their newspapers. 



















Famed Investigator. A famed in- 
vestigator of newspaper facts, Dr. 
George Gallup, then* of Northwest- 
ern University, supervised their re- 
searches. His survey method}, scien- 
tifically perfected for 8 years to elimi- 
nate chance and error, delved into 
the reading habits of all classes and 
both sexes. 










































Cross Examination. Each reader 
was exhaustively cross examined. The 
: reporters” guided their 
quarries through every column of 
news, features and advertisement. 
With carefully phrased questions they 
ascertained precisely what each reader 
had read, what he had skipped. 





‘inquiring 


Light on the Prairie 


2 Discoveries. After his cross ex- 
amination of newspaper readers 
throughout the land Dr. Gallup com- 
pared and collated the figures and re- 
ported two discoveries which fell as- 
tonishingly on ears outside of Iowa; 
they did not astound Iowans. 


|| All Sexes. Among men, women 
jjand children, Dr. Gallup reported: || 
“My surveys show that few news- 
papers anywhere compare with The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune in in- 
tensity of reader interest.” These are 
his exact words. 


Fair Sex. Among the ladies, Dr. 
Gallup reported: “The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune stands far above 
other newspapers in the department 
l|of women’s features. I doubt wheth- 
er any paper has a better women’s 
section.” 


Cover to Cover. Dr. Gallup re- 


ported: “The Register and Tribune 
is the most thoroughly read news- 
|| paper I have investigated.” 

No Mystery. With such reader 
interest shown by The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune’s 234,139 sub- 


scribers, and realizing the great pur- 
chasing power of Iowans, admen un- 
derstand why their campaigns in The 
Register and Tribune prove so extraor- 
dinarily profitable. 





*Now Director of Research for Young and 
Rubicam, potent Manhattan advertising 
agency. 

tNow widely used by magazines, national 
advertisers and advertising agencies to 
check reader interest. 
















SEVEN QUESTIONS 
you should be able lo answer NOW 


1. What is the first thing to do when death occurs? 


2. Which funeral director should be called? 
3. Where should the funeral be held? 


4. What casket will be best? 


5. What are the funeral director’s responsibilities? 


6. How much should the funeral cost? 


7. How may the quality and value of the casket 


be definitely determined? 


HY should you know these things 
now? Because when the emer- 
gency arises there is little time to find the 
answers; because a knowledge of these 
things in advance of need may prevent 
painful embarrassment and distress at a 
time when they are hardest to bear. 
There are so many important but un- 
familiar details concerning funeral ar- 
rangements that we have written a little 
book on the subject. Its name is Funeral 
Facts. We should be glad to send you a 
copy if you will write. In the meantime, 
please remember these simple facts: 
Every casket carrying the National 
Trade-mark, be it wood or metal, costly 
or inexpensive, is guaranteed as to qual- 
ity and value. It will cost no more than a 
casket about which you know nothing 
—so be sure to look for the National 
Trade-mark on the casket you buy. 
Nationa Caskets are made to suit 
every individual purse and every individ- 


NEUE LOINE- We 


N 


ual taste. (They are sold through funeral 
directors only.) If your funeral director 
does not have exactly the Nationa. 
Casket you want at the price you wish 
to pay, he can easily get it for you. 
Finally, choose a reliable funeral di- 
rector in advance of need. Then you will 
never have to make a hasty decision 
which may lead to regrets later. Write 
Dept. T-10, 60 Massachusetts Avenue, 


Boston, Mass., for booklet. 
NATIONAL i al Ww 


COMPANY. inc. 


DISPLAY ROOMS IN THIRTY CITIES 

A National Armco Ingot Iron De- 

sign, Mod-Urn Panelside Series. 

Look for the National Trade-mark 
on the casket you buy. 
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Price 50¢ the copy, Esquire’s first issue 
was composed of 116 large pages of shiny 
paper, 40 of them printed in color. Eve 
more inviting than the handsome format of 
Esquire was its table of contents, in which 
each item had been selected not for artis- 
tic or literary merit but on the criterion of 
“an especial appeal for men.” The first 
issue contained an article on marlin fish- 
ing by Ernest Hemingway; an article on 
Burlesque, called “I Am Dying, Little 
Egypt,” by Gilbert Seldes; an interview 
with Nicholas Murray Butler by Artist 
Samuel Johnson Woolf. Charles Hanson 
Towne had a piece about his favorite sub- 
ject, “The Lost Art of Ordering” (meals): 
Ring Lardner Jr. wrote solemnly about 
undergraduate guzzling at Princeton 
There were stories by John Dos Passos, 
William McFee, Manuel Komroff, Morley 
Callaghan, Erskine Caldwell, Dashiell 
Hammett, Douglas Fairbanks Jr., Vincent 
Starrett. Bobby Jones, Gene Tunney, 
Benny Leonard, Charley Paddock wrote 
about sports. There were cartoons by 
Alajalov, John Groth, Steig and four 
others, funny pieces by George Ade 
Montague Glass, Harry Hershfield, photo- 
graphs by Gilbert Seehausen, Paul Trebil- 
cock, poetry by Joseph Auslander. Finally 
there were 14 pages with colored illustra- 
tions about clothes for all kinds of men, 
from “the college lower class man or 
senior prep” to that other hero of men’ 
fashion journalism, “the experienced race- 
goer.” 

In the pages about clothes lay the ex- 
planation of Esquire’s origin. Two years 
ago, the publishers of Esquire started 
Apparel Arts, a slick quarterly modeled 
on FoRTUNE, to serve as an advertising 
medium for clothes wholesalers. Retailers 
who left copies of Apparel Arts ($1.50 
each) lying about, found that their cus- 
tomers took them home. The smart pub- 
lishers put out another quarterly, Apparel 
Arts, Fabrics & Fashions, which was cit- 
culated among retailers who distributed it 
to their good customers. It illustrated col- 
ored pictures of men’s fashions with glued- 
in swatches of the actual materials used in 
the suits, ties, handkerchiefs, socks, shoes 
and suspenders. Esquire will go to news 
stands as well as to smart men’s shops 
which can either give them away or sell 
them to patrons. Circulation of the firs! 
issue of Esquire (its cover several shades 
of green and vermilion) was 100,000, il 
shops and on 10,000 selected newsstands. 


Publishers of Esquire and Apparel Art 
are William Hobart Weintraub and David 
A. Smart, who have been men’s fashion 
arbiters for a dozen years, maintain cor 
respondents all over Europe and the U.S 
Editor of both magazines is young Arnold 
Gingrich, eight years out of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who like his employer 
keeps erratic hours but considers himsel! 
more the artist, less the businessman tha 
they. In informal notes surrounding th 
brilliant table of contents in the first issut 
of Esquire, Editor Gingrich explaint 
some of its purposes beyond offering a 
attractive medium to advertisers of mens 
accessories: “Esquire aims to become the 
common denominator of masculine inter 
ests—to be all things to all men. 
aims to be among other things, a fashion 
guide for men. But it never intends (0 
become, by any possible stretch of the 
imagination, a primer for fops.” 
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EDUCATION 


Haverford’s tooth 

On an oak-shaded hillside near Haver- 
ford College campus, in the heart of 
Philadelphia’s “Main Line” district, a 
arge white tent was set up last week. 
Into it shuffled an academic procession of 
delegates from 112 institutions, ranked 
by seniority all the way from Oxford and 
Cambridge down through Juniata College 
(founded 1876) to Reed College (founded 
i911). The delegates, among them 50-odd 
ollege presidents, had come to help 
Haverford celebrate its tooth birthday. 
Haverford’s first class was composed of 
2 young Quakers studying classics and 
‘igher mathematics under the sponsorship 
of the orthodox branch of the Society of 


- , " = a] 
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HAverForD’s COMFORT 
His breed has improved. 

Friends. In much the same tradition, 31 
years later, nearby Swarthmore College 
was founded by the Hicksite branch of 
the Quakers. Both colleges have re- 
mained small, progressive, Quakerish in 
independence but non-parochial. Less than 
half of Haverford’s 44 professors and 
less than 17% of its 300 students are 
Quakers. In 1931 the Haverford charter 
was amended to admit non-Quakers to 
the Board of Managers. But Haverford 
still conducts Fifth-Day Meetings on 
Thursdays and last week's celebration in- 
dluded a quiet Sunday Friends’ Meeting. 
An English gardener who landscaped 
Haverford’s trim campus 80 years ago 
introduced cricket, still the favorite spring 
sport. Haverford calls freshmen 
‘Rhinies” (as does Lawrenceville School). 
An annual custom is dressing in odd cos- 
umes for the last Ethics lecture of the 
year by Professor Rufus Matthew Jones, 
Haverford’s most respected and oldest 
active teacher, Quaker theologian and 
member of the Laymen’s Foreign Mis- 
sions Inquiry. The costume custom was 
nearly abandoned when a student ap- 
peared on a Kiddie Kar in long woolen 
underwear as Lady Godiva. Among 
Haverford’s younger teachers are Leslie 
Hotson who solved the mystery of 
Christopher Marlowe’s death; Snake 





Women are concerned also about the COST of breath-protec- 
tion—they welcome the fact that Pepsodent Antiseptic makes 
$1 do the work of *3 in keeping breath pure and sweet. 


“TT DON'T think it’s ever necessary to 

tell women unpleasant breath is a 
social offense. That is a matter of per- 
sonal delicacy women sense instinctively 
—and have grown doubly conscious of 
through the carelessness of men. When 
women are guilty of halitosis, it’s be- 
cause they are mistaken in the way they 
try to overcome it.” 


What women should know 
For fighting Bad Breath (Halitosis), 


there are really only two leading kinds 
of mouth antiseptics on the market. In 
one group is the mouth antiseptic that 
must be used full strength to be effective. 
In the other group is Pepsodent Anti- 
septic — utterly safe when used full 
strength, yet powerful enough to be 
diluted with 2 parts of water and still 
kill germs in less than 10 seconds. 


Makes $1 equal $3 
Pepsodent Antiseptic is at 
least three times as power- 
ful as other leading mouth 


Pepsodent 


antiseptics. Hence it goes three times 
as far — gives you three times as much 
for your money —and gives you extra 
protection against unpleasant breath— 
likewise against colds and throat irri- 
tations. Insist on Pepsodent Antiseptic 
—and be sure! Be safe—and save your 
money! That’s what millions are doing. 


COLDS! 


Clinical research reveals that 
Pepsodent Antiseptic is particularly 
effective in reducing the number and 
severity of common colds. 


Some of the 50 different uses for 
this modern antiseptic 


Sore Throat Colds 
Head Colds 
Smoker's Throat 
Bad Breath 
Mouth Irritations 
Irritations of the 
Gums 
After Extractions 


After Shaving 


Cuts and 
Abrasions 

Chapped Hands 

Dandruff 

Skin Irritations 

Checks Under-Arm 
Perspiration Odor 

“Athlete's Foot” 


Tired, Aching Feet 


Antiseptic 
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Prevent fire... prevent 
high insurance costs 


National Fire Prevention Week is a logical time to give close study to 
your insurance costs...Ask yourself this question: “Am I buying 
protection on the basis of facts—or just personal friendship?” Then 
you may find it advisable to give serious consideration to the facts 
about Central Insurance and the savings it effects...As a business 
man, you are certain to be impressed by the sound, steadily increasing 
growth since the company was founded 57 years ago...Every year 
The Central has paid substantial dividends to its policyholders. Annual 
dividends have averaged more than 22%, greatly reducing insurance 
costs... Central insures preferred risks and only preferred risks— 
and has an outstanding record for prompt settlement of claims... To 
prevent excessive insurance costs, send for your local Central agent 


now, or write us direct. 





DIVIDENDS “CENTRAL 


te) 
, MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Policyholders C. M. PURMORT, President |Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 






Since 


1876 CENTRAL AGENTS WRITE ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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Expert Emmett Dunn; William Edward 


Lunt who helped Woodrow Wilson revise 
the map of Europe; English Teacher Wil. 
liam Reitzel (Wright) who wrote Progress 
of a Ploughboy and Man Wants But 
Little. Among Haverford alumni: “Tune 
Detective” Sigmund Spaeth; Authors 
Christopher Morley and Logan Pearsall 
Smith; oldtime Basso David Bispham: 
Artist Maxfield Parrish; onetime Vice 
President Walter Morris Hart of the 
University of California; Commissioner 
of Education Jose Padin of Puerto Rico: 
President Thomas Sovereign Gates of the 
University of Pennsylvania (Haverford 
ex-’93); Professor Henry Joel Cadbury 
of Bryn Mawr and Dr. Cecil Kent Drinker 
of Harvard Medical School. The last two 
and Author Morley were given honorary 
Litt. D. degrees at last week’s celebra- 
tion. 

Haverford like Swarthmore has long 
emphasized honors work. Under a new 
system inaugurated this autumn, confer- 
ences and tutorial work are to be sub- 
stituted for lectures, especially in the two 
upper classes. With the enrolment limited 
to 300 and an average of only seven 
students under each professor, Haverford 
honors will be available to all. The new 
plan was lavishly saluted during the cen- 
tenary celebrations last week, notably by 
Dr. William Wistar Comfort, president of 
Haverford since 1917, a genial, high- 
browed classicist and cricket-player whom 
the students call “Uncle Billy” and whose 
precept has been: “Improve the breed of 
college men by a selective process.” 

Haverford detects an improvement in 
its breed by the fact that for the past four 
years Haverford has beaten 131 com- 
petitors in the annual Intercollegiate In- 
telligence Tests of the American Council 
on Education. Last week Dr. Comfort 
delivered in Haverford’s tent an earnest. 
soothing address of the sort without which 
no academic convocation is complete. 
Calling Haverford’s new plan not a new 
goal but a new technique, he said U. S. 
education needs no revamping: “What the 
country needs is . . . a moral quickening 

. a stiffer backbone.” 


o—— 


Head Changes 


@ Because the University of Virginia had | 


been without a full president for nearly 


two and one-half years, alumni, faculty | 
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and students lately began prodding the | 


Board of Visitors to appoint one. Most o! 
them urged the name of Dr. John Lloyd 
Newcomb who had assisted the late Dr 
Edwin Anderson Alderman since 1926 and 
who became acting president upon his 
death (Timer, May 11, 1931). To argu 
ments that Virginia should get a nation- 
ally-known president they replied that 
Harvard with James Bryant Conant ané 
Princeton with Harold Willis Dodds had 
taken comparatively little-known men 
from their own ranks. Last week thi 
Visitors complied. Born 51 years ago I! 
Sassafras, a Virginia fishing village, Dr 
Newcomb was once a railway location en- 
gineer. A William & Mary graduate, he 
studied engineering at Virginia, became as 
sistant professor in 1905, dean of the Engi: 
neering School in 1925. 

@ Last week President Harry Augustus 
Garfield of Williams College, 70 this week, 
announced his retirement next June 3° 


——— 
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He quoted famed Mark Hopkins: “TI wish 
to resign that it may not be asked why I 
do not resign.” Son of the 2oth President 
of the U. S., Dr. Garfield practiced law 
in Cleveland, taught at Western Reserve 
and Princeton, became Williams’ presi- 
dent in 1908. In 1917 Woodrow Wilson 
appointed him U. S. Fuel Administrator. 
Dr, Garfield is celebrated as an earnest 
Dry and as founder of the Williamstown 
Institute, summer symposium of wise 
minds on world problems. 
@ Last week Dr. Hugh Potter Baker, 55, 
was inaugurated as president of Massa- 
chusetts State College. A onetime field 
worker in the U. S. Forest Service, he 
organized forestry courses at Iowa State, 
built up New York State College of For- 
estry (largest of its kind), organized the 
Trade Associations Department of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. He is a 
brother of Author Ray Stannard Baker 
(David Grayson). 
Biggest Superintendency 

New Yorkers marvelled last week at a 
school board which did not seem to know 
the age of the city’s Superintendent of 
Schools; and at the Superintendent him- 
self, Dr. William James O’Shea, who did 
not seem to care. Superintendent O'Shea, 
according to his Who’s Who biography, 
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Dr. WILLIAM JAMeEs O'SHEA 


He reached 70 a year ahead of time. 


will be 69 this week. But the school re- 
urement board lists him as 70, retirement 
age, and last week announced that he 


would be automatically retired next Jan. 1 


ona pension of $10,000 to $12,500. Said 
Dr. O'Shea: “The retirement board has 
ta year earlier and I’m going to let it 
£0 at that. I am not going to argue the 
matter.” 

Parents immediately wanted to know 
who is in line for Dr, O’Shea’s job, one 
ol the city’s best-paid ($25,000 a year 
minus a temporary $5,000 slash) and 
potentially one of the most useful. Dr. 
Shea has been a public schoolman for 
46 years. He was appointed Superintend- 
ent In 1924, succeeding Dr. William L. 
Ettinger who was politically ousted by 
ro John F. (“Red Mike”) Hylan. Dr. 

Shea is kindly, gentle, petulant when 
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General Offices: 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


TIME 


UIE AL TION 
DEMANDS 





T THE throttle of a modern locomotive or a modern busi- 
ness, quick, decisive action demands FACTS. The signals 
must be speedily set and clearly visible. International Electric 
Accounting and Tabulating Machines provide the facts which are 
so essential to business progress. They offer detailed figures to the 
men in control—with absolute accuracy and maximum speed. 
You require, for example, your total car loadings for the past 
three months. An International Electric Sorting Machine begins 
to click ....a tabulator is set in motion .... adding figures .... 
printing totals. In a matter of minutes, the facts, in neatly printed 
form, are placed before you. Fast? Yes, certainly, but only a brief 
instance of the control obtainable through the International 
Method of Punched Card Accounting. Railroads, Insurance Com- 
panies, Department Stores and thousands of other businesses are 
finding the speed and accuracy of International Business Machines 
of inestimable value. Today, time recording, tabulating and 
weighing devices bearing the International trademark are saving 
time, money and materials for government and business in seventy- 
nine countries throughout the world. 


International Business Machines include:—TInternational Electric 
Accounting and Tabulating Machines—International Time Re- 
corders and Electric Time Systems—International Industrial 
Scales—Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment— 
Electromatic Typewriters. 


New illustrated booklet, Modern Methods for 
Modern Business Needs, gives detailed information 
about International Business Machines. Free copy 
mailed on request. 


IN CHICAGO, at A Century of Progress, you are cordially invited to 
inspect the complete line of International Business Machines—in action “CHINE 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 





nd OO oe Oe OO, ON. OR 


@ Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of the World 
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Each section of the 
country has certain 
institutions which 
enjoy outstanding 
recognition as well- 
managed, sound and 
conservative banks. 
West of the Rockies 
such recognition is 
accorded the Crocker 
First institutions. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY e SAN FRANCISCO 





ANNOUNCING weBsTER’s 


Micrometric carbon PAPER 





F. S. WEBSTER CO. 
9 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me free sample of Webster’s 
Micrometric carhon paper. 


Kind of typewriter__ 
Name 


Address 














—— 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 
© BETTER BALANCED LETTERS — 


The scale makes possible accurate center- 
ing of typewritten matter on sheet. Result: 
Neater letters, reports, etc. 

@ VISIBLE APPROACH — Stenogra- 
her can tell at all times how far from the 
ottom of the sheet she is. No more crowd- 

ing at the bottom of letters, no letters to 

be retyped because of poor spacing. 

@® SAVES MONEY —Scale makes possi- 

ble starting letters alternately on the line 

and half-line, thus doubling the wear of 
the carbon paper. Webster’s Micrometric 
carbon costs no more. 

@ NO SMUDGED FINGERS — When 

the letter is finished, the carbon paper is 

simply pulled out by the white rule. Saves 
time. No smudged fingers. 


Write for free sample sheet today. 


Sold by Leading Stationers Everywhere 
F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


9 Amherst Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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criticized, sometimes in poor health an; | FL 
now poor in eyesight. A good Roma | 
Catholic, he often was closeted with Ne | — 
York’s Patrick Cardinal Hayes. Superin. | “a 
tendent O’Shea has publicly said: “I an wees: 
no glutton for power.” The two me) "2™es ™4 
most talked of to succeed him are not s From | 
minded. They are Deputy Superintenden |) Werntz | 
Harold George Campbell, a suave, hard-| son of th 
working Republican, experienced in high | Pumpers, 
schools, good friend of President George, Pumper § 
J. Ryan of the Board of Education; and \ writer fo: 
big, bluff Associate Superintendent Wil-/ store in ) 
liam E. Grady, elementary schoolman, a Mr. Sta 
Tammany Democrat but one respected by Rags a 
non-partisans for his force and independ- You car 
ence. If the Board of Education elects Writing 
either of these it will be with full know. If he dc 
edge that they favor a vigorous superin- Way do 
tendency and not one dependent upon th: 

Board of Superintendents (at present com: Guards 
posed of seven, with two vacancies), Joliet, Ill. 

In New York’s school system are 1,113; mame 
000 day pupils, taught by 36,000 teachers eaeee a 
The Board of Education’s budget, cur- Wolf?” in 


rently some $130,000,000, is the city’s big. 
gest. School sites, buildings and equip- 
ment are valued at some $500,000,000, A 
New York child may go to school without 
spending any money at all: teachers and 
other educational employes, with some 
help from the city, maintain a lunch fund 
which amounts to some $1,500,000 an: 
nually. When Jewish holidays fall on 
school days, the schools lose $500,000 an- 


were Mur 
librariai 

ducts a cor 
They said 
were excu: 


Chosen 
and Beaut 
the Veiled 
ditionally | 


nually, New York State aid being appor} papers, at 
tioned on the basis of daily instruction ani} Veiled Pr 
attendance. New York City provide Jane Alva 
classes for the blind, deaf, crippled, tuber-} President 
culous, cardiac, mentally slow. There ate) national S| 
classes in Americanization, in vocations! tion was 
| by day and by night. East Side moppets| Hohenzoll 
who have never before seen a cornstalk! of the ex-( 
may help till an East Side school-garden “Jt js a Jo 
From 1920 to 1930 New York apened new) such scene: 
schools at the average rate of one every 13) 
days (there are now 1,000). Anewcours| In its C 
for all schoolboys as well as girls is one in) autumn fe 
sewing which Superintendent O’Shea in-| Royal High 
troduced. and His G 
Though it is the world’s largest, New the Royal 
York’s school system is by no means the King Ak- 
finest. Principals who do not pass enough) backwards) 
pupils are criticized by the politician Eppley, 4! 


superiors. At least one-third of the New| Margaret 1 


York pupils entering high school are it- 
adequately prepared or simply incapable 
of the work. District Superintendent Joh 
L. Tildsley tested 7,000 commercial high 
school pupils, discovered 70% to 78% 
could not pass elementary English, arith: 
metic and geography. Too, the New Yor 
school system, containing more well-pail 
jobs than any other department, is top 
heavy with inefficiency and diffused t| 
sponsibility and shot through with politic 
(the Board of Education is appointed by 
the Mayor, the Superintendents elected bj 
the Board). Many a civic group has sup 
ported bills to have appointments to hig 
salaried supervisory posts put on a met 
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basis, to no avail. Like many anothtt — of 
city New York has had its school-sit} ‘eX relaxat 
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mended the site. 
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names made this news: 


From Three Rivers, Mich., Chester 
Werntz (“Chet”) Shafer, Grand Diapa- 
son of the Guild of Former Pipe Organ 
Pumpers, successfully sent a letter to 
Pumper Stanley Jones, advertising copy- 
writer for Gimbel Brothers department 
store in Manhattan, addressed thus: 

Mr. Stanley Catmeat Jones, 

Rags and metal, hides and bones, 

You can find him in at Gimbel’s 

Writing ads for silver thimbles, 

If he don’t get this it’s a pity 

Way down there in New York City. 

Guards in the State Penitentiary at 
Joliet, Ill. had to carry two murderers 
named Sullivan and Scott to solitary con- 
fnement when, too drunk to walk, they 
bellowed “Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad 
Wolf?” in a cellhouse. Present but sober 
were Murderers Nathan Leopold, prison 
librarian and Richard Loeb, who con- 
ducts a correspondence school for convicts. 
They said they had “just dropped in,” 
were excused. 








ns 

Chosen “Queen of His Court of Love 
and Beauty until his coming again” by 
the Veiled Prophet, whose identity is tra- 
ditionally kept secret even by local news- 
papers, at the ceremonious 54th annual 
Veiled Prophet Ball in St. Louis, was 
Jane Alva Johnson, 19, daughter of Vice 
President Andrew W. Johnson of Inter- 
national Shoe Co. Present at the corona- 
tion was Prince Louis Ferdinand von 
Hohenzollern, Ford employe, second son 
of the ex-Crown Prince, who commented: 
“It is a long time since I have witnessed 
such scenes.” 











ee 


autumn festival, the “Coronation of His 
Royal Highness King Ak-Sar-Ben XX XIX 
and His Gracious Consort the Queen, at 
the Royal Castle of Quivers.” Crowned 
King Ak-Sar-Ben XXXIX_ (Nebraska 
backwards) was Hotelman Eugene Chase 


Margaret Monell Doorly, 109. 
parpahs ebe 

One Hyman Barnett Zaharoff, 63, a 
Lithuanian living in Ruislip, Middlesex. 
England, claimed that he was the son of 
83-year-old Sir Basil Zaharoff (Basileios 
Zacharias), munitions tycoon, Europe’s 
richest, most mysterious man. Hyman 
Barnett Zaharoff said he was born of a 
secret marriage between Sir Basil and a 
Russian girl named Haia Elka Karollinski, 
which was dissolved when he was seven. 





On his way to California, Herbert 
Clark Hoover stopped in Ogden to talk 
with Utah’s former Senator Reed Smoot. 
told reporters: “I have discovered a new 
method of enjoying life. To those who 
seek relaxation and to those who want to 
know how to go about enjoying the best 
in life, I recommend that they take an 
automobile out on the highway. Never 
mind about where you are going. Just go. 


| you want to turn down this byway, do | 
tt. If you want to drive farther and turn 


down another side road, do that. It’s de- 
lightful.” 


You can see this faucet Waste Water 


“Names make news.” Last week these | 








But.. -you can’t see a poor 


In its Coliseum, Omaha celebrated its | 


lamp waste current 


F YOU could see what goes on inside a poorly 
made lamp as plainly as you see the drip, drip of 


| a leaky faucet, you would never take a chance with 
Eppley, 48-year-old bachelor. Queen was | sitting y ; 


“bargain” lamps. 

You buy lamps to get light. A faulty lamp con- 
sumes as much current as a good one, but it may 
give far less light, blacken quickly or burn out 
prematurely. 

Edison Mazpa Lamps possess the many refine- 
ments General Electric has contributed to lamp 
manufacture over a period of more than forty years. 
They do what inferior lamps can’t do—they give 
you all the light you pay for. 

The banner shown at the right will guide you to 
a store that sells Edison Mazpa Lamps, the lamps 
that are kind to your eyes... and your pocketbook. 


General Electric manufactures lamps for all lighting purposes ...lamps 

for home lighting and decoration, automobiles, flashlights, photography, 

stores, offices and factories, street lighting and signs. Sunlight lamps, 
too... General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDISON MAZDA 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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GOOD LIGHT 
LOW COST 


To get your money’s 

worth of light—buy 

lamps where you see 
this banner 


LAMPS 


“TO HARNESS 
6400 HORSEPOWER 


.--Gar Wood spills 


inside story of 


Miss America’s Speed ! 


Te'sjust a few min- 
utes before the race 
...Britain’s eighthtry 
in thirteen years to 
lift the Harmsworth 
4 Trophy. Gar Wood 
a opens up the throttle 
of the defender. 

Miss AmericaX feels 

the full force of her quadruple power 





plant. 6400 horsepower surges through 
shafting and propellers to meet the 
water in a mighty kick. Miss America 
sweeps forward with a roar...90...100 
...120 miles an hour! 

“To transmit 6400 horsepower, ex- 
ceedingly high-strength propeller shaft- 
ing is required,” Wood explains, after 
the race. His seamed face crinkles into 
a smile. He has an engineer’s true de- 
light in the achievement of a marvelous 













mechanism. ‘‘In addition, it is absolutely 
essential that the metal be as free as pos- 
sible from any kind of flaw or defect. 

“Monel Metal was my selection because 
I knew it would meet these requirements. 
For exactly the same reason I specified 
Monel Metal Federal-Mogul Tru-Pitch 
propellers. The performance of both 
shafting and propellers in the Harms- 
worth race justified their selection.” 


Dramatic Qualities, in Boats 


.-. Indispensable in Industry 


Add to strength and freedom from flaws 
and defects, Monel Metal’s rust-proof- 
ness, its resistance to corrosion (even by 
sea water) and you understand why 
Monel Metal shafts and propellers are 
first choice of owners of all sorts of 
power craft. 


Dramatic qualities, these, when trans- 







































lated into terms of racing boats or deep: 


sea cruisers. But they're equally as useful § 


qualities when embodied in equipment 


for laundries, textile dye-houses, drug |, 


and pharmaceutical plants, canneries, 
packing houses, hospitals, hotels and 
restaurants. 

The Monel Metal Sink in your own 


kitchen, the cabinet top, range or table | 


top, will never have to stand usage 


severe as Monel Metal industrial equip: | 


ment, but it could. That’s why mod- 
ern homes everywhere feature this re 
markable metal. 

And if, in your business, rust, weat 
or corrosion are taking a toll of high 
costs, we'd like to show you how others 
with exactly the same problem have cut 
waste, speeded production and im 
proved quality by the use of Mon! 
Metal. Write for the facts. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wail Street, New York, N. Y. 








MonEL METAL 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is ~ 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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Codes for Counters 
(See front cover) 

Having waved over mine, shop and fac- 
tory, the magic wand of the NRA was 
last week poised for its last big sweep, 
over the retail stores of the land. After 
public incantations which began in August 
and back-stage sorcery continued all 
through September, the Retail Code was 
nearly ready for the President to approve 
and invoke, 

Nearly, but not quite, for besides being 
the biggest of all codes in point of persons 
affected, it involved consequences even 
more far-reaching, politically as well as 
economically, than the codes for basic 
coal, cotton, oil, steel, motors, lumber, 
leather, wool. It touched 1,000,000 stores, 
5,000,000 employes and $30,000,000,000 
of yearly trade by each & every U. S. citi- 
zn who can afford to buy so much as a 
pin. Upon it depended the Cost of Living. 

Awaiting the settlemert of the Retail 
Code, governing department stores, mail 
order houses and general retailers of all 
sorts large & small, were two collateral 
codes, the Drug Code and the Food Code. 
For into them was to go the Retail Code’s 
key clause—or the principle it laid down 
—on price-cutting. The question of hours 
& wages was no issue; that had been settled 
by the President’s blanket code. Labor 
was no problem. The nation’s salespeople 
are wholly unorganized. The essence of 
the proposed magic was to end forever the 
blight of cutthroat competition which al- 
ways reacts balefully upon merchant, 
manufacturer, laborer and ultimately con- 
sumer. In Article VIII Section I of the 
Retail Code resided its prime significance: 

“In order to check predatory and de- 
structive price-cutting and to minimize 
retail operating losses resulting therefrom 

.. no retailer shall offer for sale, sell, 
exchange or give away any merchandise 
... below a minimum price which shall 
not be less than 10% above the manufac- 
turer's net invoice delivered price to the 
retailer on all purchases direct from the 
manufacturer and not less than 7°% above 
the net wholesale invoice delivered price 
on all purchases made through intermedi- 
ary channels performing wholesaling func- 
tions. It is provided, however, that any 
retailer may meet any competitor’s price 
on identical articles in his trade area which 
is set in conformity with the foregoing 
provision.” 

This was the way it would work: if a 
merchant bought a lamp from a manufac- 
turer for $1 he might not retail it for less 
than $1.10. If any other store in that 
merchant’s trade area was able to get 
that lamp for 90¢ from a manufacturer, 
however, the merchant was permitted to 
use go¢ as his base price and retail the 
lamp for g9¢, even though that meant 
selling 1¢ below his own wholesale cost. 

If the merchant bought the lamp from 
4 wholesale house (which would presum- 
ably take a profit of at least 3% for itself) 
lor $1, he must mark it up to $1.07. The 
price would nevertheless be stabilized 
within narrow limits. So that a store’s 
stocks might net become frozen through 
the operation of this provision, bona fide 
clearance disposal of perishable 
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goods and discontinued lines, genuine liq- 
uidation, were permitted at any prices a 
merchant chose to fix. 

This principle of price-control was as 
vital to the Drug Code and the Food Code 
as it was to the Retail Code. Solidly be- 
hind it were six national associations of 
retailers, the nation’s dealers in drygoods, 
furniture, hardware, clothes, shoes and the 
Mail Order Association of America. Their 
voice during the two-month wrangle over 
the controversial “‘stop-loss” section has 
been the curly-headed owner of Brooklyn’s 
Namm Store. 

As chairman of the Fair Practice Com- 
mittee of the combined retail trade asso- 
ciations, Major Benjamin Harrison Namm 














Acme 
Mayor BENJAMIN Harrison NAMM 
His battle-cry: “Predatory price-cutting!” 


has constantly on his tongue the phrase 
“predatory price-cutting.” Major Namm 
was dead intent on stopping the practice 
of cutting prices on a few articles (‘‘loss 
leaders’) to give the impression that all 
articles in the store are priced on the same 
basis. The “price-control” clause of the 
retail code, argued Major Namm & friends, 
would end vicious price wars which do 
nobody any good, often drive retailers 
bankrupt and always dry up the market 
for months afterwards. The 10% mark- 
up would not cover the overhead of even 
the most efficient retailer; its only purpose 
was to stabilize gyrating retail prices, per- 
haps lengthen the life of the average re- 
tailer, now only seven years. In the last 
four years 400,000 retailers have gone to 
the wall. 

But there were several conspicuous 
breaks in the solid rank of U. S. mer- 
chants who had written into the heart of 
the Retail Code this article which they 
believed would be their salvation. There 
were Kauffmann’s of Pittsburgh, Marshall 
Field of Chicago and the biggest store in 
all the world, R. H. Macy & Co. The 
voice of the opposition was the voice of 
Macy’s President Percy Selden Straus, 
who took a stand reminiscent of Henry 
Ford’s embattled stand against the Auto- 
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mobile Code. But Mr. Straus’s stand was 
not quite such rugged individualism as 
Henry Ford’s. Rather, it was an inherited 
shrewdness. 

“We Do Our Very Prettiest.” From 
the day in 1858 when a hard-bitten ship- 
master from Nantucket became a “dealer 
in Dry Goods, Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mat- 
ting, etc.,” Macy’s has been a cash store. 
By 1859 Captain Rowland Hussey Macy 
was publishing such sprightly advertise- 
ments as this: 

Ladies, ladies, 

We want your money! 

You Want Our Goods! 

We Keep the Very Best! 

We Do Our Very Prettiest 

To Buy Low and Sell Cheap. 

Clever publicity men have highly de- 
veloped Captain Macy’s technique of 
talking brightly to the masses, but Macy’s 
fundamental policies were well solidified 
before Lazarus Straus and his three sons 
moved up from Georgia at the end of the 
Civil War to start a crockery store in 
Chambers Street. 

Lazarus Straus & sons entered Macy’s 
through the basement, into which they 
moved their crockery in 1874. Grandsons 
of that shrewd Bavarian emigrant are now 
doing their “very prettiest to buy low and 
sell cheap’—always for cash only—and 
telling the world so in such a way that 
every other big Manhattan store would 
dearly love to see them gagged. For 
years their slogan was, “6% less than else- 
where,”’ until harried by the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau to qualify it thus: “We en- 
deavor (though we are not infallible) to 
sell our merchandise for at least 6% 
than we could if we did not sell exclusively 
for cash.” Macy’s competitors saw to it 
that the Retail Code says: “No retailer 
shall use advert:sing which refers inac- 
curately to any competitor or his 
merchandise, prices, values, credit terms, 
policies or services.” When Macy’s ob- 
served, “Subdivisions 4 and 5 are aimed at 
Macy’s and everybody knows it,” nobody 
took the trouble to deny it. 

Mister Percy. Only one of Lazarus 
Straus’s three sons stayed with Macy’s— 
Isidor. Nathan branched out for himself. 
Oscar was thrice Minister to Turkey and 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Secretary of Com- 
merce & Labor—first Jew to sit in the 
Cabinet. It was Isidor’s three sons who 
pushed Macy’s sales to nearly $100,000,- 
ooo in 1929 and held them to $80,000,000 
last year. The eldest grandson, Jesse 
Isidor, who insists on having his middle 
name spelled out and who contributed 
heavily to the Democratic campaign, re- 
signed as president to serve another 
Roosevelt, as Ambassador to France. Her- 
bert, who died last spring, was Macy’s 
treasurer and president of Macy-owned L. 
Bamberger & Co. in Newark. The middle 
brother, Percy Selden, a precise, courte- 
ous, slightly nervous gentleman with thin- 
ning hair, is now in full command. Gen- 
erally credited with being the brains of 
Macy’s merchandising, he is always known 
to Macy’s 8,000 employes as Mister Percy. 

For his fight against the “stop-loss” 
provision of the code, Brother Percy has 
the sage counsel of Brother Jesse Isidor. 
who returned to the U. S. for an operation 
last month, 


Straus on “Fixing.” 
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ton hearings, Mr. Percy first asked why 
the retailers did not submit a simple code 
which could be put through quickly and 
which would accomplish precisely what 
President Roosevelt wanted—raise wages, 
shorten hours, increase employment. Next 
he demanded some assurance that there 
would be labor and consumer representa- 
tives on the Retail Code’s administrative 
board and its local committees. Neglect 
of consumers, he warned, was likely to be 
disastrous. And then Mr. Percy took a 
look at the disputed Article VIII: “If re- 
tail groups can fix prices at . . . cost plus 
10%,” reasoned Mr. Percy, “they may 
logically raise the margin to 15%, 25% or 
even higher. The adoption of such a 
principle . . . will choke the free flow of 
commerce and shrink volume. . . . Sugar 
coating the price-fixing pill by the phrase 
‘to insure that labor costs shall be at least 
partially covered’ does not alter the eco- 
nomic fact nor the bad social conse- 
quences.” 

The chief consequence, said Mr. Percy, 
would be to penalize the efficient mer- 
chant, who would no longer be able to 
pass on savings in any way he saw fit, and 
therefore to penalize the public. 

Inconsistency? Another Macy’s re- 
buttal to Major Namm and the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association was to ask 
why they were thumping for “price-con- 
trol” in the Retail Code at the same time 
that they were fighting price-fixing provi- 
sions of the Drug Code. 

The Drug Code said that no branded 
drug product or cosmetic might be sold at 
less than 21% below the retail price fixed 
by the manufacturer. Thus if E. R. 
Squibb & Sons stamped $1 on a bottle of 
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mouthwash, no one could sell it below 79¢. 
Most big department stores sell branded 
drugs and cosmetics, many of them as 
“loss-leaders.”” Because of the heavy, 
steady demand, they are willing to sell 
them at little or no profit or even a loss 
simply to bring people into their stores. 
Under their own code the department 
stores could not sell them for less than 
cost plus 10%, but that in most cases 
would establish prices below those per- 
mitted by the 21% clause of the Drug 
Code. 

Disclaiming any inconsistency, Major 
Namm & friends stoutly retorted that the 
Drug Code was out & out price-fixing, 
that theirs was no more than a limitation 
of loss. But when the N. R. D. G. A. 
suddenly realized that the manufacturers 
under cover of the retailers’ hullabaloo 
were quietly passing codes containing 
similar restrictions against selling below 
cost, it was highly indignant. Last week 
it announced that representatives would 
henceforth attend all hearings on manu- 
facturers’ codes to see that nothing was 
put over on the retailer. 

Consumers to Arms. The price-fixing 
squabble grew so noisy that the din passed 
beyond conference-room walls. Percy 
Straus’s sidelong argument that retail sell- 
ing should be a balanced function which, 
when efficiently performed, passes along 
price benefits to the consumer, reached 
the ears of Mrs. Mary Harriman Rumsey, 
head of NRA’s Consumers’ Advisory 
Committee. She perked up her ears and 
flatly denounced the whole fair practice 
section of the Retail Code. It was learned 
that Dr. Alexander Sachs of NRA’s Re- 
search Division. had confidentially re- 





WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 


a all 


ALLEGHENY 
PRODUCTS 
SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture 
Deep Drawing 
ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASUNGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 
PIPE 





VERY year the petroleum industry 
uses thousands of steel drums made 
from ALLEGHENY Black Sheets ... 


rolled from the product of our own open 
hearth furnaces...carefully tested and in- 


spected to insure clean, homogeneous sheets . . . always 
true to gauge ... accurately sheared ... all important 


reasons for the enviable reputation ALLEGHENY Black 


sheets have enjoyed for over thirty years. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 
Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities... Stocks carried by 
JOS. T. RYERSON & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Jersey City . .. Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden 
Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
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ported to General Johnson that “stop. 
loss” was price-fixing and nothing more, 
Consumers’ leagues, Granges, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation sniffed a 
rat and began to howl. To these groups 
price-fixing in any form meant only one 
thing: a deliberate attempt to gouge the 
public. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administrator 
Peek, who is responsible for the Food & 
Grocery Wholesale & Retail Trades Code, 
was also alarmed. Retail price-fixing 
would make it more difficult for him to 
bring farm prices up to parity with manu- 
factured goods. Though the Food Code 
went into hearings last week with a price- 
fixing clause—a 10% mark-up like the 
Retail Code but split 24% to the whole- 
saler and 73% to the retailer—few ob. 
servers believed that it would get by Mr 
Peek. 


“Crack for Everybody.” When this 
organized opposition popped up, Adminis- 
trator Whiteside and General Johnson de- 
cided to do what had been done with few 
other codes—publish it in its final form 
before it was sent to the White House, 
“I want everybody to have a crack at 
it,” said the General. Mr. Whiteside ree- 
ommended that the price-fixing clause be 
approved. Onetime member of the War 
Industries Board and now president of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Mr. Whiteside is a 
pillar of the NRA and in line for head of 
one of the four permanent divisions. A 
sallow, bristle-haired credit man of 50, he 
handled the shipbuilding, woolen goods 
and underwear codes. 

So except for phraseology, the Retail 
Code emerged from the back-room stage 
in much the same form that it went in. 
Wages & hours were changed so that a 
store might elect to operate in one of 
three groups, classified by number of 
hours per week that it remained open. 
But no store might operate less than 52 
hours a week (except those that did so 
prior to June 1). Maximum hours in each 
group ranged from 4o to 48, minimum 
wages in big cities from $14 to $15 a week. 
Lowest wage allowed was $9 for villages 
in the South.* 

Publication of the code brought a new 
shower of protests. The mail order houses 
abruptly reversed their position when they 
discovered that NRA _ economists had 
changed “invoice price” to “wholesale 
price.” That would mean that Sears, Roe- 
buck or Montgomery, Ward would not get 
the full benefit of their huge-scale buying. 
When “invoice price” was reinstated and 
the rest of the section simplified, they fell 
back into rank—but grumbling that the 
whole thing was unworkable. 


Buyers’ Strike? Individual retailers 
(but not their trade associations) began to 
have misgivings. Perhaps price-fixing was 
not the God-send they believed. Though 
it was estimated that September dollar 
sales were 8% to 10% above a year ago, 
the rise was more than accounted for by 
increased prices—proof that the volume 
of trade was off. Merchants talked net 
vously of a Buyers’ Strike. Consumers 


*Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. testified 
in the Food Code hearing that the temporaly 
blanket code had forced them to add_ 12,00 
employes, had swelled the yearly payroll by 
$10,000,000. F. W. Woolworth last week wa 
reported to be planning to hire smarter, was 
worthy 5¢-&-1o¢ salesgirls who would actually 
sell, not simply make change, wrap packages 
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| Typical studio scene of the March of Time broadcast, which returns to the air 
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feared that retailers would use the code as 
an excuse for general price-upping, partic- 
ularly in communities where competition 
was slack. The NRA had been used as an 
excuse before. In July the price of cotton 
sheets was 85¢ wholesale, 99¢ retail. By 
September though the wholesale price was 
still 85¢, the retail price was $1.23. Ex. 
cuse: cotton processing tax, which amounts 
to but less than 8¢ per sheet. In six weeks 
overalls jumped 38¢ a pair though raw 
cotton had declined and the processing tax 
per pair amounted to only 8¢. 

“Buy Now.” With President Roose- 
velt impatient to get his last major code 
out of the way, General Johnson gave his 
off-hand opinion of Article VIII: “Econ 
omists say this invoice cost plus 10% is 
pyramiding, but I can’t see that. We 
want to stop widespread price-cutting, 
There isn’t a business that can make a re- 
tail turnover on less than 10%. ‘There are 
some esoteric arguments made against the 
plan, but I can’t see them.” 

Thus it appeared that the retail and 
drug codes would go to President Roose- 
velt with the price-fixing sections intact; 
but Washington believed that he would 
await the findings of A. A. A.’s Peek on the 
Food Code before he made them the law 
of the land. Meanwhile NRA rushed to 
nearly every U. S. industry and to all 
magazines and newspapers, sample adver- 
tising copy to start its consumer campaign 
with the slogan: NOW IS THE TIME 
TO BUY. 

Dillon’s Pyramid 

When the U.S. Senate’s Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee and its Inquisitor Fer- 
dinand Pecora resumed their researches 
into pre-Crash financial practices of Wall 
Street last week, the Press and_ public 
were apathetic. Nevertheless, the show 
went on. First to take the stand was 
Clarence Dillon, smooth, cheery, Texas- 
born head of the banking house of Dillon, 
Read & Co., whose father ran a general 
store in San Angelo and changed his name 
from Lapowski to Dillon before Clarence 
was born. Banker Dillon willingly told 
the Senators how to form investment 
trusts. 

In 1924 Dillon, Read set up U. S. & 
Foreign Securities Corp. To the public 
it sold $25,000,000 of preferred stock. 
The firm bought $5,000,000 of second pre- 
ferred. There were 1.000,000 shares of 
common stock. The public got 250,000 
shares as a bonus—one share of common 
with each share of preferred. Dillon, Read 
got 250,000 shares as a bonus for handling 
the deal. The remaining 500,000 shares 
went to Dillon, Read partners for $100, 
ooo or 20¢ a share, which was precisely 
20¢ more than it was worth—then. But 
with 75% of the common Dillon, Read 
had control. 

In the long years of the Coolidge Bull 
Market, U. S. & Foreign made money 
fast. So Dillon, Read decided that tt 
would be a good idea to form another 
trust, particularly if it was pyramided on 
top of the first. U. S. & Foreign formed 
U.S. & International Securities and $50- 
000,000 of preferred of International were 
sold to the public with a share for share 
bonus of common. Out of its rich market 
winnings, Foreign bought $10,000,000 0! 
second preferred and got the remaining 
2,000,000 shares of common as its bonus 
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Through an original investment of $5,100,- 
900 Dillon, Read thus controlled $90,000,- 
o00 of capital. The little wheels ran by 
the grace of God, but the big wheels ran 
for Dillon, Read. Since the two preferred 
socks had only a fixed claim against 
assets ($100 a share), the liquidating 
value of International’s common went 
up much faster than the securities Inter- 
national owned and so did Foreign’s. But 
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CLARENCE DILLON 


Five millions did the work of go. 


owned most of International’s 
Foreign’s ‘“‘leverage” was thus 


Foreign 
common. 
terrific, 

In 1929 Foreign’s common hit a high of 
$72 a share and some of the Dillon, Read 
partners (but not Clarence Dillon) cashed 
in, Stock costing originally $24,110 was 
unloaded for $6,844,000. Return: 
28,000%. 

All this had a horrid sound, but Wall 
Street was disposed to be tolerant. The 
pyramided set-up was no secret; the pub- 
lic which had bought the preferred had 
hid a chance to cash in on their bonus 
of common at prices that they probably 
never dreamed they would get. U. S. & 
Foreign had paid $11,000,000 in dividends 
on the publicly-owned preferred and was 
still paying. U. S. & International paid 
preferred dividends until this year but 
there was no reason to believe that even- 
tually they would not be resumed. 


$35 Rails? 

“Mr. Myron C. Taylor, chairman Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation. . . . 

“Mr. Eugene G. Grace, president Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation. . . . 

“Mr. L. E. Block, chairman Inland Steel 
Company... . 

_“Mr. Arthur Roeder, receiver Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company. . . . 

“Gentlemen: ‘ 

“In accordance with the understanding 
reached at the conference with the Presi- 
dent on Monday, Sept. 25, at which all of 
you were present, with the exception of 
Mr. Roeder, it is my pleasure to inform 
you that the steam railroads of the coun- 
tty are prepared, under certain conditions 
»+. to purchase at least 844.525 tons of 
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10 minutes Now—10 hours Every Week 


Take us up on that head-line. 
If you will spend ten minutes now 
in your office looking into the 
Dictaphone system, you will 
stand a good chance of saving 
ten hours every business week. 

To determine exactly how 
much of your time the Dictaphone 
will save—how much more it will 
enable you to accomplish—have 
your secretary mail in the coupon. 

You will immediately receive 
a book explaining why, how, 
and where the Dictaphone saves 
time, saves steps, induces un- 


looked-for accomplishments. A 
portfolio of photographic studies 
will show you what a really 
handsome dictating machine has 
been developed by our designer 
—how harmoniously the new 
Model 12 fits into the most splen- 
didly appointed office. 

Give yourself a chance at time- 
saving, step-saving, unrealized 
convenience and accomplish- 
ment. Have somebody send in 
that coupon now! Dictaphone 


Sales Corporation, Graybar 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 


makers of Dictating Machines 


and Access 


ries to whi 


+h said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION, 207 Graybar Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


I'm willing to invest 10 minutes on such a good chance as that. 
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(WILL YOUR NAME BE HERE?) 


eet 


Peer 


ELP! Quick!—then a shot heard over the 

telephone. Terrifying — the piercing 

shriek of sirens as police race to the _. — 
factory. 

Is it your plant? 

Or—do you rest secure in the knowledge 
that de sahilile Cyclone Fence is standing 
guard Sor you—presenting an impassable 
barrier between the outside world and your 
property? 

Enforcing * “Keep 
Out’’—protectin 
machinery an 
stocks, eliminating 
vandalism—this 
superior fence offers 
many exclusive ad- 
vantages that are 
worth knowing about. 
Today —write for in- 
teresting and detailed 
information. Dept. T. 


Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Fence Company 


General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Fence Company 
Oakland, Cal. 


Cyclone—not a“*type"’ of fence, 
but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence Company and 
identified by thts trade-mark, 
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WIECHIE 
SHAKES 


Distributed by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
THROUGH A NATIONAL GROUP OF 
INVESTMENT HOUSES AND BANKS 
A prospectus may be obtained from 
authorized dealers in principal cities 
or from Administrative and Research 
Corporation, 15 Exchange Place, 

Jersey City, N 
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steel rails and 245,221 tons of fastenings 
shall be glad if each of you will 
inform me by letter as soon as possible 
of your company 
be on standard Tee rails 

mentioned 


. will 


above. ... 
“Sincerely yours, 
Joseph B. Eastman.” 

The Federal Co-ordinator of Transpor- 
tation was acting as President Roosevelt’s 
fixer in a huge deal. Having lined up the 
carriers, he was now fishing for a deep 
price-cut from the four U. S. railmakers. 
Shrewd bargainer, he told them in his let- 
ter last week that for such a thumping 
order they ought to shave at least $5 from 
the present price of $40 a ton. If the rail- 
makers groaned that $35 a ton would be 
ruinous—as they have ever since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt proposed the idea—Mr. 
Eastman politely suggested that the best 
“way to clear up that point is to afford 
Government accountants an opportunity 
to examine the books and records of the 


| steel companies.” 


All this was part of President Roose- 


| velt’s scheme for stirring the stagnant 


| market for producer goods. 


| 


NRA was 
stirring up consumer markets by its triple 
attack on wages, hours and employment 
and was about to launch a monster “Buy 
Now” campaign. Lumber, with the prom- 
ise of 250 million feet in orders from the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and now 
rails, were the first producer goods se- 
lected. If Mr. Eastman could wangle a 
satisfactory price from Messrs. Taylor, 
Grace, Block & Roeder, the Public Works 
Administration would finance the carriers 
in the purchase of about 500,000 tons of 
rails. The balance the railroads were will- 
ing to buy on their own account. Last 
week some observers believed that Mr. 
Eastman would compromise at $38 a ton.* 
Steelmen, who estimate that their code 
will jump labor costs for the industry as a 
whole at least $100,000,000 annually, 
cocked their eyebrows at the plea to chop 
rail prices. Was not price-cutting banned 
by their code? They had gathered that 
the idea was to raise prices—as they were 
busily doing in other lines—not cut them. 
Some steelmen called it downright unfair. 
In a normal year U. S. railroads lay 
about 3,000,000 tons of rails. Last year 
they laid 394,000 tons, bought new only 
185,000 tons. But already saddled with 
debt (and regulation), few railroadmen 
were eager to go further into debt just to 
help the railmakers and the NRA. But the 
only one who spoke his mind was Edward 
Eugene Loomis, rugged president of Le- 
high Valley, the late George Fisher Baker’s 
closest friend. “Lehigh Valley does not 
need rails at this time,’ snorted Mr. 
Loomis. “Great days we’re having now 
for hair-trigger planners and schemers! 
They bob up on every side All are 
hellbent upon forcing their plans into 
operation just as an experiment. That old- 
fashioned quality of business mind usu- 
ally, though inadequately, referred to as 
common sense seems to be passing out of 
existence. I mourn its passing.” 


R. R. informed Co-ordinator 
Eastman it would buy 100,000 tons, nearly 
twice as much as any other road, that it was 
perfectly willing to pay the going price of $40 
but that) in return it insisted on placing its 
orders where it pleased, not have them allo- 
cated by Mr. Eastman. 


*Pennsylvania 


October 16, 1933 
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Coninann Stock Dividend 


September 30, 1933. 

Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
today declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of 75c per share upon common 
stock of the company, payable Nov. Ist, 
1933, to all common stockholders of record 
at the close of business Oct. 14th, 1933, 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 
not be closed. 
(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 
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The Architecture 
of the 
WORLD’S FAIR 





@ The ARCHITECTURAL FORUM has 
devoted one entire issue to the ‘*Cen- 
tury of Progress”? architecture—90 illus- 
trations, some in full color; 18 articles 
and comments by America’s foremost 
architects. 
@ The American Public is seeing in 
Chicago buildings the like of which it 
never imagined, seeing new possibilities 
in form and color, and startling nev 
ideas in the construction of the home 
of its dreams. The FORUM shows what 
these.new ideas are, indicates how they 
may influence American architecture 
of the next decade. 

THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS 1 

REFERENCE NUMBER $ 

A limited number of copies are still available. 

WRITE TO 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


350 East 22nd Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Downtown 

More automobiles were made in the 
U. S. in the first seven months of this 
year than were produced in all 1932. Last 
week Automotive Daily News estimated 
that August and September production 
had boosted the total to 1,725,000, more 
than 40% above the first nine months of 
last year. Dodge dealers reported sales 
for the week up 684.4% from a year ago, 
De Soto dealers 238%. Packard sales for 
September were at the highest monthly 
level in more than two years. Hupp re- 
ported a production gain for the fifth con- 
secutive month. General Motors reported 
that Buick’s September sales were 1,400 
units above the previous year, Pontiac’s 
3,000, Chevrolet’s 38,000. Combining the 
Buick, Oldsmobile and Pontiac sales organ- 
izations had not only bolstered dealers but 
increased those cars’ percentage of the 
business in their price classes as follows: 
Buick, from 38% to 60%; Oldsmobile, 
14.6% to 27.3%; Pontiac, 5.9% to 7%. 
@ Toward the end of 1930 U. S. citizens 
began to realize that telephones were not 
a necessity of life. Month after month 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. had 
more orders for disconnections than for 
new connections; the system lost some 
2,000,000 subscribers. A. T. & T. reports 
telephone statistics quarterly, but last 
week enough of its subsidiaries had re- 
ported for September to assure the sys- 
tem a gain of some 20,000 subscribers— 
first monthly gain in nearly three years. 
€ Directors of National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corp., No. 1 U. S. whiskey company, 
voted to split its stock 3-for-1—first major 
stock split of the New Deal. Leader of 
the summer bull market in alcohol stocks, 
National Distillers skyrocketed from $16 
ashare early this year to a high of $124, 
sold last week at $104. Among the large 
holders were the David A. Schulte inter- 
ests which sold their Overholt and Large 
distilleries to National Distillers last June 
for $600,000 cash and 102,000 shares of 
common stock. 
€ The quarterly statement of condition 
issued by First National Bank of Engle- 
wood (Chicago) revealed that its head, 
John M. Nichols, had made his bank 
100% liquid. To criticism that First 
National of Englewood has been hoarding 
money instead of functioning as a bank, 
Mr. Nichols replied: “If I were to put 
any of our 17,000 depositors behind my 
desk to pass on the type of security bor- 
towers offer these days they wouldn’t 
make the loans. Then why should I? I 
haven’t been making much money lately, 
but I’ve been playing a lot of golf.” 
Personnel 

Last week the following was news: 

Nicholas Roberts, former head of the 
defunct bondhouse of S. W. Straus & Co. 
(“44 Years Without a Loss to Any In- 
vestor”) was unceremoniously arrested in 
Manhattan last August on a charge of 
grand larceny brought by two Straus bond- 
holders, the Misses Anna & Katherine 
Kuhlmann (Trae, Sept. 11). Last week 
Nick Roberts, whose annual barn party 
lor Yale footballers in Montclair, N. J. 
was a nationally famed event, was com- 
pletely exonerated. After a short trial the 
Judge ruled that there “was not a scintilla 
ol evidence” to support the charges. 





ACCOUNTANTS! 


Save time; do more—do it better, with the 


Accountants’ 
Handbook 


WHETHER you work on the accounts yourself or 

use them in business management, this great new 
Handbook is the first place to go for help on the account- 
ing questions that crowd your business day. 


In it you will find the information you need to handle any 
situation, everyday or emergency, from simple bookkeeping to 
higher accounting. On new problems and changed conditions 
with which you may now be contending, it offers help you must 
have. Time and again, you can handle, promptly and confidently, 
matters in which you have had no personal experience. 


An encyclopedia of accounting 
complete in one handy volume 


From the day you begin to use this famous volume you can do 
more in accounting. In its 33 sections you have instantly, and all 
in one place, modern practice covering the entire range of accounting— 
records and systems, procedures, controls, analysis, audits, ete. 

In dealing with any question, you can select, not merely the usual, 
but the best method for your purposes. You see all sides, get best 
opinion on all angles—accounting, banking, legal, financial. 
} ELIABLE guidance like this is available to you only in the 

Accountants’ Handbook. ¥rom hundreds of sources it brings to- 
gether information you may vitally need at any time. 
Concentrated in its 1,873 pages is material equivalent to 
fully 4,500 of usual style, or 10 large volumes. ‘Tables, 
rules, definitions, and formulas abound; 60-page index. 


Second 
Edition 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES ! 


ACCOUNTANTS? 
HANDBOOK 


SECOND 
EDITION 


Editorial Board of 
More Than 70 Authorities 


Edited byW.A. PATON,Ph.D., C.P.A. 


33 Sections Cover: 


Financial Statements; Statement Anal- 
ysis; Account. Classification; Cash; 
Investments; Land, Wasting Assets: 
Buildings, Equipment; Depreciation— 
Rates; Plant Appraisals; Intangibles. 
Current Liabilities; Fixed_ Liabili- 
ties; Capital Stock; Surplus, Reserves, 
Dividends; Consolidated Statements; 
Receivables; Accounting Organiza- 
tion; Inventories; Budgeting; Sales. 
_ Manufacturing Costs; Distribution 
Costs; Standard Costs; Systems: Ma- 
chine Methods; Public Accounting; 
Fiduciary Accounting; Business Law: 
Mathematics; Double-Entry Principles 


1873 pp.; Flexible Binding; $7.50 


—Sent for'5 Days’ Examination — : 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Try this Handbook out. You risk nothing; no ad- 
vance payment. Shipped_on approval; if it isn't what i 
you want, sendit back. Monthly paymentsif you wish. 


= wn 


Send me postpaid, a copy of the Accountants’ 
Handbook (2nd Edition) , together with the pocket 
memorandum book. Within five days after their 
receipt, I will send you $7.50 in full payment for 


© Check here if you prefer to pay for the 
Handbook in 3 monthly pay ments of $2.50 each 


Special Offer for Limited Time Only: | the Handbook alone, or return both books to you. 


If you order the Handbook nov, we will 
send with it a handsome, and highly useful 
Pocket Memorandum Book for 
Accountants and Financial Men 
This contains many valuable tables, short- 
cuts and checks, and data used in everyday 
business. Itis yours to keep without additional 


charge if you retain the Handbook. To get 
one, mail the order form at the right—at once, 


Name . 


Firm or 


| City 


* must be filled in if 


(please print) 


Title or 


Pe veccstinsenets ace Position 


Business AGGrIOGS. 2. ccccccccccccccccccccesece 


State 


irder is not accompanied by eash 


SEND NO MONEY; USE THIS COUPON NOW | nian te a 
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Official NRA 
“BUY NOW” 
Campaign 





The National Recovery Administration at Wash- 
ington has accepted the above design and slogan 
as the official NRA “BUY NOW” Insignia for 
its new and follow-up campaign, to stimulate your 
sales and increase consumer consumption. 


The initial order for the “BUY NOW” publicity 
material has been produced for the Government, 


and in accordance with their instructions, we have distributed samples of this 
material to Chairmen of all NRA Local Committees throughout the Nation. 


The job of promoting this Campaign has been passed on to the Local NRA Com- 
mittees, and business organizations of this Nation. Hence we have produced 
quantities of the “BUY NOW” publicity material, illustrating the above Official 
Design, consisting of Posters, Display Cards, Stickers, Seals for immediate pur- 
chase, and delivery, in the same sizes and the same prices as the original NRA 


Blue Eagle. 


Orders will be filled in rotation received. 
information, and prices. 


Write, wire or phone for additional 
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LISTEN 
this FRIDAY 








to the return to the air of 


THE MARCH 
of TIME 


BEGINNING Friday, October 13th, 
8:30 to g:00 E.S.T., “The March of 
Time” returns to the air linked with the 
name of its new sponsor— Remington 
Rand, Inc. 

The ‘‘March of Time” will be as 
uncommercial as it ever was. TIME’s 
editors will, with complete editorial free- 


under the sponsorship of REMINGTON RAND. 


dom, again pick the most important, 
most memorable scenes from the news 
of the week, re-enact them with realism 
and intense human drama, take you to 
the world’s news front, into the midst 
of events significant and strange, thrill- 
ing and tragic, in the pace of TIME’s 
inexorable march. 


Every Friday at 8:30 Eastern Standard Time 


WABC and Columbia Network beginning October 13 


TIME MARCHES ON! 
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Water Margins Novel 


Att Men Are BrotHers—Translated 
from the Chinese by Pearl S. Buck—John 
Day, 2 vol. ($6.50). 

Authoress Buck’s magnum opus is not 
her own. She herself does not know who 
the author was, says it might have been 
Shih Nai-an but thinks it more likely that 
this massive (1,279-page) medieval novel, 
like the cathedrals of France, the epics of 
Homer, was the work of many forgotten 
hands, First written down some six cen- 
turies ago, it probably had wide if frag- 
mentary currency 200 years before that. 
Says Translator Buck: “All Men Are 
Brothers is a great pageant of China. I 
think it is one of the most magnificent 
pageants ever made of any people. Before 
your eyes upon the pages of this book 
march the people of China—all the peo- 
ple; men, women and children; priests, 
scholars, robbers, courtesans, soldiers, em- 
perors, captains, kings, princes, governors, 
saolers, vendors, prisoners—the whole past 
passes by.” 


Translator Buck gives good advice when 
she says: “When you read this book for- 
get it as a book. . . . Do not try to re- 
member the names of any of the people 
isthey appear, or the names of the places 
they frequent. . When you have fin- 
ished the book to its triumphant end, you 
wil find that, without your knowing it, 
there will remain in your mind out of the 
hundreds of people who have passed be- 
fore your eyes, certain unforgettable men 
and women, whose lives you have lived 
with them, across the seas and centuries.” 
Plot in the Western sense there is none. 
A continuous narrative, it contains dozens 
of separate stories, 36 main characters, 72 
minor. 

The untranslatable title of All Men Are 
Brothers is Shui Hu Chuan—three words 
which mean “water,” “margins,” “novel.” 
In the 13th Century, in the reign of Em- 
peror Hung Chung, the Celestial Empire 
was disordered and seemed decayed. On 
a mountain set in a lake surrounded by 
marshes 108 men, fugitives from society, 
took refuge, set up a robbers’ lair. Like 
Robin Hood’s merry men they never 
tround down the faces of the poor but pil- 
lged the rich and warred against unjust 
tulers. Readers will find this chronicle of 
heir deeds and stratagems amazingly 
lresh, and once their ears are accustomed 
\othe Chinese tone, reassuringly universal. 
There are surprisingly few Oriental locu- 
lions or ceremonial incantations; the nar- 
tative is written even more simply than 
the famed Tale of Genji (Time, July 3). 
Shut F7u Chuan’s Chinese manners are 
polite: each of its 70 chapters begins, “It 
8 said:” ends in some such manner as, 
‘How then did Shih Chin and the three 
thieftains escape? Pray hear it told in the 
text chapter.” 


Some of the tales that will strike a West- 
‘m eye: the Bunyanesque vicissitudes of 
the stout-hearted Ling Ch’ung; the De- 
‘ameronish deception of Wu the Elder by 
his wicked wife and the b: iwdy old woman; 
? Tattooed Priest, a kind of Friar Tuck 
ii the outlaws; the robbers’ rescue of the 


youth about to be executed. Though some 
of the incidents would never have passed 
Queen Victoria (in the 18th Century Shui 
Hu Chuan was banned in China as “‘licenti- 
ous”) they are narrated always with po- 
lite decency. 

All Men Are Brothers ends with the 
stirring words of the outlaws’ pact: “ ‘One 
hundred and eight of us, each face differ- 
ing from the other, yet each face noble in 
its way; one hundred and eight of us, each 


with his separate heart, yet each heart pure 
as a star; in joy we shall be one, in sorrow 
one; our hour of birth was not one, but we 
will die together.’. . . On that day did 
they all mingle blood with wine and drink 
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. priests, scholars, robbers, courtesans, 
soldiers, emperors. 2 


it and when they had drunk themselves to 
mighty drunkenness, they parted.” 

The translation is a simpler and better 
job of writing than Authoress Buck’s other 
books. It is as literal, says she, as possi- 
ble; tries to mirror faithfully the vernacu- 
lar of the original; omits nothing. Readers 
will be giad to know, however, that Trans- 
lator Buck has simplified proper names 
throughout. She carefully checked her 
translation word for original word with 
Chinese Scholar M. H. Lung; when it was 
finished went over it again with “another 
Chinese friend.” 
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Light Without Heat 


TALIFER—Edwin Arlington Robinson— 
Macmillan ($1.75). 

From his little cabin studio at Peter- 
boro, N. H.’s artistic MacDowell Colony, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, dean of U. S. 
poets, has dispatched another of his quiet 
psychological narratives. Talifer, fitting 
with predictable neatness into its appropri- 
ate place in the Robinson canon, adds 
little, detracts not at all, from the reputa- 
tion its author’s earlier books have won 
him. Repeating in tempo and style its 
immediate predecessors, it marks another 
notch in his descent into poetic old age. 


Aristocratic Samuel Talifer, 

an admiral 

At least, if not a monarch in appearance, 
returned after ten years’ absence to his 
native village, whose obvious though un- 
stated locale is New England. There he 
met and fell in love with Althea. Dis- 
turbingly before their marriage he also 
met Karen, a 

heaven-wrought sheath 

Of ice and intellect and indifference, 
whose favorite reading in a hot New Eng- 
land summer is Hermes Trismegistus and 
Apollonius Rhodius. In her Talifer im- 
agined he saw an ideal of Peace, imagined 
he preferred it to the earthier happiness 
Althea offered him. Abruptly, after break- 
ing with Althea to marry Karen, he was 
disillusioned, abruptly returned to his first 
love. 

The bare outlines of his story Poet 
Robinson fills in not with detailed narra- 
tion but with long conversations. Anxious 
to achieve a realistic cadence, he has on 
occasion too willingly sacrificed poetry to 
do so. The fact that a line like: 

With the whole paraphernalia of 

freshment 
is printed as blank verse is no reason for 
thinking that it actually is blank verse. 
Sometimes this casual prosiness is unin- 
tentionally comic, as when he makes a 
minor character think of Karen as 

The loveliest biological achievement 

That his prehensive eyes had yet ap- 

proved. . 

Handled by a poet less gifted with quiet 
discernment and a pithy irony which 
makes extended comment unnecessary, 
Talifer would be quite empty of sig- 
nificance. But Robinson, though his lines 
now lack poetic fire, retains a sure and 
practised technique, a shrewd discernment 
that radiates light if not heat. 

Cloister & Hearth 

Peter ABELARD—Helen Waddell—Holt 
($2.50). 

Historians rarely reconstruct a world 
convincingly: their models may be correct 
to the last detail but the clockwork that 
runs them is modern. Really moving pic- 
tures of the past are made not by scholar- 
ship but by imagination. Authoress Wad- 
dell has resurrected the famed love-affair 
of Heloise and Abelard not simply by the 
dusting and patching of documents but by 
putting together many a vanished two and 
two. The result, as any reader may verify 
without benefit of historical knowledge, 
seems historically true. And though its 
horizon is ringed with the theological 
thunder of that far-off day, its medieval 
scholastic air is not oppressive but ex- 
hilarating. Peter Abelard is an exciting 
book. 

The scientists of the 12th Century were 
theologians. The Church was not only the 
narrow way of salvation but the only road 
to knowledge. When Peter Abelard sought 
fame as a scholar he inevitably became a 
tonsured celibate. Within the frame of 
orthodox Catholic theology (once thought 
sufficient to contain the universe) Abelard 
was not only a brilliant scholar but a bold 
thinker. Envious and less able enemies 
had maneuvered him out of one hall of 
learning after another, but wherever he 
was he drew throngs of worshipful listen- 
ers. Authoress Waddell’s narrative finds 
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him at the peak of his career, the shining 
star of the Paris Schools. When old Ful- 
bert, canon of Notre Dame, invited Abel- 
ard to share his house and tutor his beauti- 
ful niece Heloise, Abelard was living the 
unconsciously uncomfortable life of a 
natural bachelor. Under Fulbert’s roof he 
quickly caught fire from Heloise’s adora- 
tion. One night the old man found them 
in bed together. 

Though it was shameful for Abelard to 
have a mistress, it would have been ruinous 
to his career to marry. But to make 
amends te Fulbert he married Heloise se- 
cretly, trusted Fulbert to keep it dark. 
The shock of Abelard’s betrayal had un- 
settled Fulbert’s mind: when he boasted 
of his niece’s marriage and she boldly 
denied it, he swore a terrible revenge. 
One night as Abelard slept hired bravos 
seized and gelded him. Now there was no 
longer any place for the arrogant Abelard; 
he who might have been a prince of the 
Church became its pauper. He and Heloise 
were separated forever. But when Au- 
thoress Waddell’s story leaves him, an in- 
finitely sadder, somewhat wiser man, his 
thatched hut in the country has become 
another lecture-hall, and once more he is 
emptying Paris of its scholars. 

Peter Abelard is the October choice of 
the Literary Guild. 
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One More Galsworthy 

One More River—John Galsworthy— 
Scribner ($2.50). 

Though the late good John Galsworthy 
has been dead nearly a_ year, this 
posthumous novel, says Publisher Scrib- 
ner, was finished six months before his 


TIME 


death (in January 1933). One More River 
winds up the Charwell (pronounced 
Cherrell) saga neatly enough, though 
Author Galsworthy had the serial habit 
too strongly not to leave a few threads 
dangling. Better than its two predecessors 
(Maid in Waiting, Flowering Wilderness), 
it should remind even impatient critics of 
Galsworthy that, in the words of one of 
his characters, “he may be an old buffer, 
but he’s a nice one.” 

Dinny Charwell is keeping a stiff upper 
lip over her late disastrous love-affair with 
her Byronic poet (Galsworthy enthusiasts 
will remember with a shudder that he was 
also an apostate). This time it is her sister 
Clare who is in a mess. After 18 months 
of married life she has come back from 
Ceylon with the news that her able hus- 
band is a sadist. On the boat home young 
Tony Croom has fallen in love with her. 
Clare’s husband follows her to England, 
tries to make her come back with him, 
and when he fails, warns her to take the 
consequences. The consequences are that 
she is shadowed, discovered in more than 
one compromising situation with young 
Tony, and her husband institutes divorce 
proceedings. Clare and Tony, who are 
really innocent, defend the suit, but lose 
—much the best thing, for now Clare can 
become Tony’s mistress with a clear con- 
science, perhaps marry him when she is 
divorced. Meantime Dinny has been as 
helpful as possible. Worthy Eustace has 
been courting her quictly but unsuccess- 
fully till she gets news that her poet is 
safely dead in Siam. Then she makes the 
best of her bargain, marries Eustace. 


Not only Galsworthy admirers will find 


Mrs. Frank J. Lemon of Glendale, California, owns the 
1925 Nash shown below. It has gone 68,727 miles. 
Because Simoniz protects its finish it still looks new! 


MOTORISTS WISE 


SIMONIZ 


WE 00 oun many 


“The Greatest Process 
Ever Developed for 


Keeping Cars Beautiful!” 


Motorists everywhere say Simonizing 
is the only way to keep a car sparkling 
and new looking year after year. And 
it’s a fact! Simoniz guards the finish 
in all weather, makes it last longer 
and keeps the colors from fading. 

In fact, every car, 

new or old, must 


have the mighty protection of Simoniz to stay beautiful. 

If your car is dull, use the wonderful Simoniz Kleener first. It 
restores the original lustre in a jiffy without any hard rubbing. 
There’s nothing faster or safer! Then apply Simoniz. It keeps 


your car always bright as new . 


. . eliminates washing expense 


. .. Saves time and money! The Simoniz Co., Chicago, U.S. A. 


ALWAYS SIMONIZ A NEW CAR 
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a touching appropriateness in the book's 
last sentences: “The silence in my roon, 
when I got up here at last, was stunning, 
and the moonlight almost yellow. The 
moon’s hiding, now, behind one of the 
elms, and the evening star shining aboye 
a dead branch. A few other stars are out, 
but very dim. It’s a night far from our 
time, far even from our world. Not an 
owl hooting, but the honeysuckle still 
sweet. And so, my most dear, here endeth 
the tale! Good-night!” 
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War Birds : 


SQUADRON 95 —Harold Buckley— 
Obelisk Press ($4). 

The 95th Pursuit Squadron had a short 
life—February to November 1918—and a 
exceedingly merry one. Probably no other 
U. S. flying unit in the War managed to 
have so good a time along with the bui- 
ness of fighting, in which the gsth per- 
formed ably if not as spectacularly a 
Rickenbacker’s 94th. The roster of 95 in- 
cluded many a youthful socialite—Seth 
Low, Sumner Sewall, John Hambleton, 
Quentin Roosevelt, Sigourney Thayer, In 
the most trying circumstances they surc- 
ceeded in maintaining a club-like atmo:- 
phere at the squadron bar. Capt. Buckley 
a member of the squadron, last year con- 
piled its intimate history for the entertain- 
ment of the flyers themselves, their fani- 
lies and friends. Lately he was persuaded 
to issue it to the public. It is detailed 
vivid, gaily dressed with anecdote. Be- 
sides many a snapshot the book includes 
five etchings of planes in combat by an- 
other flyer of the group, Architect Lansing 
C. (“Denny”) Holden. 
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Books of the Fortnight 


Gay Lire—E. M. Delafield—Harper 
($2.50). More lightly ironic realism by 
a housewives’ rightful favorite. 

Ipa ErisaBETH—Sigrid Undset—Knop/ 
($2.50). Story of modern marriage guar- 
anteed complete in one volume, by the 
prolific authoress of Kristin Lavransdatter 

OIL FOR THE LAmMps oF CHINA—Alic? 
Tisdale Hobart—Bobbs-Merrill ($2.50) 
Novel of Americans in China, by a 
authoress who supposedly knows both. 

100,000 Wuys—M. Ilin—Lippincoti 
($1.50). A trip around an ordinary room 
with handy grown-up answers to puzzling 
childish questions, by the author of New 
Russia’s Primer. 

Out or My Heap—Margaret Fishback 
—Dutton ($2). More light verse by the 
lightly versatile authoress of J Feel Better 
Now. 

REMINISCENCES OF D. H. LAwWRENCE- 
John Middleton Murry—Aolt ($2.50). 4 
book about a book about D. H. L., carry- 
ing the ghoulish controversy _ betwee! 
Catherine Carswell and Author Murry on 
step further. 

ROCK WELLKENTIANA—Rockwell Kent— 
Harcourt, Brace ($3.75). “Few wor: 
and many pictures” by the most populi! 
U. S. artist-illustrator. 

THe ProseLyteE—Susan Ertz—Apple- 
ton-Century ($2.50). Historical nove 
about the Mormons, in pre-Smoot, Bri: 
ham Young days. 

THe Way Beyonp—Jefiery Farnol 
Little, Brown ($2.50). Sequel to the lus! 
22-year-old romance, The Broad Hight). 
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CMs lab is nol a gambling device 


If you’ve had dealings with the tab-collar 


shirt, you doubtless know what a sartorial gam- 
ble it can be. 


For unless the collar is made exactly right (and 
it’s a mighty tricky collar to make) it can pro- 
duce some pretty quaint effects around your 
neck. 


That’s why Arrow is happy to assure you 
there’s nothing of the gamble in the Aratab Shirt. 
For behind the design and the tailoring of its 


ARROW SHIRTS 


collar is Arrow’s experience in fashioning some- 
thing over two billion collars! 


The Aratab is made of fine quality fabrics, in 
a variety of popular stripe patterns. And it will 
always stay its right size—we really mean that 
“‘always”—because it is Sanforized-Shrunk. 


See the Aratab. Be certain that the Arrow 
label is in it. Arrow Shirts are sold under vo other. 
$1.95 to $2.50. The tie, designed to go with this 
pattern, is $1. © 1933, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


SANFORIZED 
SHRUNK 


aA new shirt if one eer shrinks 
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“I's toasted” 
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